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COMMITTEE OF THE ‘Ouse FISHERY aa IN 


THE YEAR 1787. 


¢Y- 


The attention of the public having been frequently of late years directed to 
wards the important object of the fifberies on the western coasts of Scotland, 
it is not doubted, but our readers will be pleased with a performance that 
tends to throw light on this very interesting subject. In this persuasion, the 
Editor is happy to be able to present his readers with the following re- 
marks, with which -be bas been kindly favoured, by a public spirited gen- 
tleman,.to whom Scotland lies under great obligations, whose name will 
be revered in future ages by all who study the bistory of this country. 


Sir, To the Editor of the Bee. 


Ow perusing my memorandums, I find a fhort jours 


nal among them ofa tour made to the Hebrides by 
a committee of the directors of the fifhery society, in 
the year 1787. ‘The object of that committee was 
for the purpose of chusing proper stations for some 
new towns, which the society intended to erect, in 
the most advantageous situations for the fifhery ; and 
for the general commerce of the kingdom. I know 
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not if those meagre memorandums will afford 
your readers much entertainment ; but your insert 
ing them in your Bee, may serve to perpetuate the 
memory of an expedition which does great honour 
to the directors of the society of Britifh fitheries, 
That it will prove ultimately beneficial to that ne- 
glected part of the kingdom, can hardly be doubted, 
since some persons of high rank, and distinguifhed 
abilities, have thereby been eye witnefses of the ne- 
glected state of that country, and of its capability 
of receiving great improvement by the joint efforts 
of parliament, the proprietors, and the fifhery so- 
ciety. Ineed not tell you, Sir, that the regions sur- 
veyed by the committee are the principal seat of the 
emigrations which have for these last twenty years 
taken place to a destructive extent in Scotland ; and 
that the attention of the public may perhaps be 
thus awakened to discover the causes, and to admi- 
nister a cure for this great political distemper. 

' The society having thought it expedient to have 
the western coasts of Scotland surveyed and inspected 
by a committee of theirown members, the duke of 
Argill president, lord Breadalbane vice president, Sir 
Adam Ferguson, J. H. Mackenzie of Seaforth, esq; 
Isaac Hawkins Brown, esq; Henry Beaufoy, and 
George Dempster, esqrs; undertook this expedition, 
Mr Beaufoy’s time not admitting of his accompany- 
ing the other members by sea, made a journey by 
land from London, and visited Lochbroom and Gare- 
loch, and some other parts of the western coasts. 
He was attended by a surveyor, and had a plan made 
@f.atowa at Ulapole jn Lochbroom, which is now 
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actually carrying into execution, on a lot of twelve or 
fourteen thousand acres of land, obtained on easy 
terms from the late lord Macleod. It is to be hoped 
this public spirited gentleman will one day favour 
the public with his observations, during this interest- 


ing tour. fam, Sir, 
Yours, PIscaTor. 


My memorandums begin June 27th, 1787. The 
duke of Argill, lord Breadalbane, the honourable 
Mr Campbell his lordthip’s brother, Sir Adam Fergu- 
son, Mr Brown, and Mr Dempster, together with 
Mr Thorkelin, an Icelandic gentleman of great learn- 
ing, and profefsor of antiquities, and keeper of the 
public archives at Copenhagen m Denmark, and lieu- 
tenant John Pierce of the navy, a very ingenious navi- 
gator and draftsman, left Inverary and reached that 
night Dalmaly in Glenorchy. 28th, They reached 
Oban, where they were joined by J. H. Mackenzie, esq; 
of Seaforth, in his yacht, a beautiful and commodious 
vefsel. Here they also found waiting for them one 
of the Custom-house cutters, commanded by captain 
Campbell of Campbelton, who had been appoint- 
éd by the lords of the Treasury to attend the com- 
mittee ; along with captain Campbell, was also Mr 
Mactavith of Campbelton. Lord Breadalbane also 
hired for the expedition a vefsel belonging to Strom- 
nefs, in the Orkneys, the hold of which was fitted up 
into a cabin, under the direction of lieutenant 
Pierce, and proved a very useful tender during the 


course of the voyage. 
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29th, Sailed from Oban, wind fair, S. W. thermo- 
meter at eight o’clock A.M. at Oban 55. About 
two o’clock reached the bay of Arras in the isle 
of Mull, where they were joined by Mr Maclean of 
Coll, in a handsome decked vefsel, by Airds, Kin~ 
gairloch, Drimnin, and the Baillie of Tyree in their 
respective boats ; dined that day in the sound of Mull 
on board Seaforth’s yacht. The party were, besides 
the gentlemen from Oban, Coll, Lochbuy, Drimnin, 
Kingairloch, Lochallyn, captain Hamond Maclean, 
eaptain L. Maclean isle of Muik, Kingairloch’s brother, 
Mr Colin Maclean, captain Wilson, Dr Hume, Mr 
Agnew, Mr Maclean of Turloitk, Airds junior, both 
the Mr Stewarts and Mr, Stevensons of Oban. 

The day was fine. The boats of the Highland 
gentlemen had colours flying, a bag-piper in the bow 
of each, and rowers in uniform liveries, and made a 
fine appearance. His majesty’s health, succefs to the 
fifheries, and many other loyal and patriotic toasts 
were drunk, accompanied with a discharge of swivel 
guns, with which all the vefsels, and some of they 
boats, were provided. The company all in great 
spirits. A gayer scene could not be seen, 

The committee slept that night on fhore at Mr 
Stewart’s of Arras, where the sound of Mull forms a 
fine bay. 30th June, weather fine, wind fair, the 
duke of Argill and some of the party rode along the 
banks of the sound of Mull to Tobermory ; the rest 
went by water. 

A plentiful dinner was provided by the duke of 
Argill at Tobermory, for the same company as yes- 
terday ; dined under a tent, founded the New Town 
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under every favourable auspice. It was named Bri 
tife Harbour by the duke of Argill. Its ancient 
name of Tobermory will probably be its prevalent 
name.—Fine all day.—Returned by water and paf- 
sed the night at Arras. 

July 1st dined at Arras ; while there, several boards 
were held, all the committee present. A large part 
of Tobermory farm was purchased for the society 
from Mr Campbell of Knock. It consists of five hun- 
dred acres round the harbour. Terms were the pre- 
sent rent L. 53 10s. and L. 500 down. The duke 
of Argill sold the society still a better bargain, ha- 
ving only afked the present rent of about L. 30 or L. 40 
for fifteen hundred acres, so that the society is now 
in pofsefsion of two thousand and odd acres, round 
Britifh Harbour, for L. go a-year, and L. 500 paid in 
money. One of the party said he would leave direc- 
tions for publifhing in the newspaper, fifty years 
hence, the terms of this purchase, and would appeal’ 
to posterity for a confirmation of his opinica, in which 
he was singular, that the bargain made with Knock 
is a cheap one, for in lefs time than fifty years 
the land round Tobermory would yield the society 
L. 2000 a-year. 

The board directed Tobermory to be surveyed a~- 
gain, the town and roads to be laid out anew, ac- 


curate measures to be taken of the necefsary embank- 


ments, quay, warehouses and other storehouses ; w ith 


2 view to advertise for their execution by public 


eontract. 


To be continued, 
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OBSERVATIONS ON WATSON’s HISTORY. 
Continued from vol. vii. p. 169. 


Tue stile and narration of this history deserve 
tnuch praise ; it iseasy, flowing, and natural, always 
correct, and well adapted to the different subjects 
which come under review; it pofsefses, however, 
more of the dignified simplicity and strength of the 
philosopher, than the flowery embellifhments of the 
poet. Watson rests none of his merit upon external 
ornament; ke is chiefly anxious to relate facts, clear- 
ly and completely, in their due proportion and pro- 
per connection, and to please, and interest, rather by 
what he has to tell, than by any adventitious co- 
louring. But though he does not seem ambitious to 
decorate his narration with beauty and sublimity of 
diction, we feel no want of it ; we meet with nothing 
harfh, redundant, or inelegant ; we can on no occasion 
say, that he has not done justice to his subject, that his 
conceptions are ever inadequate, his views deficient, 
or his description feeble. His aim is mever solely to 
please the ear, but always to fill and satisfy the mind. 
Very different from the manly modesty of this au- 
thor, is the practice of many modern writers, who 
are always attempting to draw our attention from the 
subject to themselves and their manner of describing 
it ; who are ever on the watch to catch at an elegant 
phrase; and who with, one would think, to cover the 
deformity or poverty of their thoughts, with the 
gaudy ornaments of stile and exprefsion. Ina nar- 
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ration of facts there fhould be nothing rugged, 
abrupt, or obscure ; simplicity, perspicuity, and cor« 
rectnefs, are chiefly to be studied ; it seldom admits 
of a highly decorated stile. A perpetual succefsion of 
musical sounds, and a great attention to the regular 
swell and cadence of periods, serve rather to emba~ 
rafs and interrupt, than illustrate the subjects of his- 
tory. dn the great models of antiquity, the utmost 
simplicity reigns ; Herodotus, Xenophon, Cesar, and 
Livy, are remarkably chaste inthis respect. Their 
easy and natural composition seems to have been close~ 
ly imitated by the author of this history, which is 
elegant without affectation, and perspicuous without 
being diffuse. 

The reign of Philip 11. is crowded with great and 
important transactions. The scenes are various and 
uncommon. It is one continued train of active exer- 
tions ; many subjects of wonder occur, many of pity, 
love, and abhorrence. In order to do justice to such 
an extensive field, and to produce suitable sensations, 
our author makes use of no rhetorical artifices ; he 
does not set himself, by a laboured description, to ele- 
vate the imaginatien, and by many pathetic expos- 
tulations to rouse indignation, er to excite pity ; he 
does not attempt, like some puerile writers, to raise to 
the highest pitch of admiration, or melt with the ut- 
most extremity of pitiful distrefs ; such overstrained 
efforts never gain their end. We always read them 
with distrust, and instead of brightening the object, as 
they intend, serve rather to cast a mist over it, and 
eften put it wholly out of view. But Watson after 
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the manner of the above celebrated ancients, has no 
unmeaning flafhes of oratory, no studied research af. 
‘ter novelty of exprefsion, or measured combinations 
of words; he gives a simple recital of facts, in lan- 
guage pure and philosophical, and addrefses him- 
self to the pafsions, wholly through the medium of 
the understanding; he is content with presenting 
clear and satisfactory views of interesting scenes, and 
allows them to make their way to the heart by their 
native merit. The unadorned picture which he exhi- 
bits of the miseries of the Netherlands, is certainly 
far more affecting than though he had employed all 
the refining arts of rhetorical embellifhments. This 
indeed is one of the great excellencies of Watson, that 
‘we are never amused with words instead of things; 
he never calls our minds frotn the proper businefs of 
the work, to reflections of his own that are unne- 
cefsary, and which are in many writers no more than 
an effected parade of unmeaning ingenuity. The whole 
series of events lie full and clear before us as they 
actually existed ; nothing is heightened beyond truth 
by the false colourings of imagination, nor does any 
thing appear without suitable dignity. The prin- 
cipal circumstances are selected with judgement, and 
displayed with the utmost perspicuity and order. On 
no occasion are we at a lofs to apprehend his mean- 
ing, or follow the thread of his narration; we are 
never fatigued with minute attentions, nor distrac- 
ted with a multiplicity of things at once. 

In relating those complicated arrangements of 
battles, sieges and encampments which modern im- 
provements have introduced into the military art, he 
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dhews an uncommonly clear and eapacious mind, 
the reader always easily imagines himself to be 
upon the spot; indeed throughout the whole we are 
continually upon the scene of action, we are always 
so much ingrofsed with what is going on, that we 
never think of the composition, or the historian him- 
self. In describing engagements, he fhews much abi- 
lity and addrefs. The number and disposition of the 
combatants, their peculiar situation, their advantages 
and disadvantages, are all represented as in a map 
before us. The action itself is always highly inte- 
resting ; our solicitude about the ifsue is for a while 
in suspence, the tumult gradually thickens, the vigi- 
lance, valour and sagacity of the leaders, are well 
painted ; and the causes of victory or defeat are ac- 
counted for in a satisfactory manner. 

We fhall here give a fhort specimen of our au- 
thor’s ‘kill in managing a scene of this kind ; it is 
an afsault of the prince of Parma upon Maestricht, 
of which de Herle and Tapin were governors. The 
most striking circumstances are well chosen, the ac- 
tion is naturally developed, and the whole description 
bold, concise, and masterly. 

*¢ In order to weaken the garrison by dividing it, 
the prince of Parma resolved to make an afsault~at 
each of the two breaches at the same time. His troops 
advanced in the face of the enemy’s cannon with 
the utmost intrepidity, the besieged stuod undismay- 
ed till they approached, and nothing could exceed the 
fury with which both parties began the combat. Their 
fire arms soon ceased to be of use to them; fcr they 
came immediately to close fight, in which they could 
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employ only their pikes and their swords. At one of 
the breaches de Herle, and in the other Tapin, gave 
the most splendid proofs of capacityand valour. The 
afsailants, enraged at meeting with such obstinate 
resistance from an enemy somuch inferior innumber> 
exerted their utmost vigour to overcome them ; the 
action was furious and desperate. The ruins of the 
wall, and the ground on both sides were strewed 
with dead, and dying; stones hurled down from the 
bulwarks, and artificial fires which the besieged 
Jaunched among the afsailants, increased the confu- 
sion. Those fires happened to lay hold of the bar- 
rels of gunpowder, which stood near for the use 
of the combatants ; the explosion was terrible, and 
many on both sides perifhed by this fatal accident. 
The air resounded with cries, and fhrieks, and 
groans. ‘The earth was covered with mangled carca- 
‘ses ; yet those who survived still maintained their 
ground with the same unconquerable obstinacy as 
before, and, from the horrid scene which lay 
around them, seemed only to derive frefh rage and 
fury. The prince of Parma gave orders, at last, 
with much reluctance, for sounding a retreat. The 
resolution and fortitude of the besieged he perceived 
were not to be overcome.” 

To describe characters is one of the most difficult 
tafks which belong to an historian, and in the perfor- 
mance of which he is most liable to fail. To esti- 
mate the powers of the mind, and to attend to the 
natural and acquired biafses of the heart, is a much 
nicer study, and requires far more genius and dis- 
cernment, than a relation of external occurrences, 
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The difficulties are so great and so various, that we 
do not wonder so few have succeeded in this depart. 
ment of history: Much penetration is necefsary to 
discriminate the natural chatacter of the hero, from 
that political one which his particular situation ob- 
liges him to afsume; they are often so much blen- 
ded, that the historian is at a lofs to discern any 
character at all, An amiable partiality to virtue 
and heroism, misleads many, while still more have a 
prejudice for certain characters, on account of their 
own pre-conceived notions, with regard to a particu 
lar system of laws, morality, and religion, and some 
in fhort have a partiality for a favourite character 
without any reason. That profound and manly 
simplicity of investigation, which distinguifhes our 
author on all occasions, is also very apparent here. 
His characters are consistent, intelligible, and com- 
plete. He is not indeed ambitious to delight the 
imagination, merely by painting them in vivid 
and brilliant colours, he does not with to surprise his 
readers by strained efforts of ingenuity, and to con- 
found them with a dazzling picture ; but rather to 
exhibit the sober and faithful lineaments of truth. 
The character of Philip, himself, is delineated with a 
masterly pencil ; his actions proceed in an uniform 
tenor of cruelty, difsimulation, and despotism; and 
the simple detail of them which is given in this 
history, makes a more forcible imprefsion on the 
mind, than though they had been loaded with the 
most violent epithets, and the most aggravated invec- 
tives; his character is not ofa general and undeter-., 
mined kind, it is always marked with certain pecu-. 
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liar traits, which make it clearly distinguifhable from 
that of Alva and-his afsociates, though walking in 
the same steps, and guided by the same maxims. 
An ordinary writer knows no distinction but that of 
good or bad, great or little ; and it is one of the highest 
efforts of genius to mould the general’ properties 
of human nature into form or fhape, so as to make # 
distinct figure in the imagination. The whole his- 
tory of Philip mm. teems with distinct and natural’ 
characters ; the ferocity, pride, and military abili- 
ties of Alva are strongly exprefsed'; the timid mode- 
ration of Requesens, the turbulent activity of Dor 
John, and the dignified courage of the prince of Par- 
ma. The characters of the prince of Orange and his 
illustrious son Maurice, are the most amiable and‘ 
interesting in the whole work, their singular virtues 
and abilities, and the qualities in which they differed, 
are beautifully displayed,* and supported with great 
dignity. The important period of this history is 
crowded with heroes, patriots, and politicians, who 
all make their appearance before us in their proper 
characters as on a- stage, and the bold and difficult 
enterprises in which they are engaged, call forth 
every exertion of body and mind, and give occasion 
to a very diversified display of human nature. The 
different situations in which they are placed, serve 
the more to heighten the characters, and interest us 
in their actions. Philip on the one hand, with his 
generals, all actuated by the same dark spirit of des- 
potism, and ‘driven on to the most barbarous deeds, 
are naturally objects of abhorrence. But when con- 
trasted with the prince of Orange, and his generous © 
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band, all inspired with the noble flame of liberty, and 
exhibiting in their whole conduct the greatest intes 
grity and heroism, we-have a double aversion to the 
one party, and our affection towards the other is 
greatly increased. 

On every subject our author maintains all the 
grave and philosophical dignity of an historian ; he 
admits nothing quaint or witty, light or trivial on 
on any occasion. His accurate and extensive ac- 
quaintance with what he yelates, his candour and 
regard to truth cannot well be surpafsed ; his senti- 
ments are manly and independent, but modest and 
unafsuming. The morality which runs through this 
work is pure, delicate, and chaste, unaffected, and 
without ostentation. 

Though Watson cannot be called a sprightly or 
volatile writer, he is never dull, drawling, or languid ; 
a chaste philosophical animation is always preserved, 
a vivacity tempered by the serious dignity of an 
historian. If he does not dazzle us with flame, in 
recompence we have no smoke. If he does not soar 
to high flights, we have the satisfaction to find that 
he is never out of view. If he does not gild over 
his scenes with the splendour of poetical description, 
we are secure of not being upon enchanted ground ; 
we are always where we ought to be, among subjects 
of truth and nature. He doesnot, in fhort ,like some 
writers, injudiciously anticipate the feelings of his 
readers, by a perpetual rapture of enthusiasm ; his 
aim is simply to afford, if the most striking manner, 
a proper subject for such sensations, and leave them 
to be affected with it according to the several de- 
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grees of constitutional warmth, and sensibility of 
imagination. 

But the best proof of this writer’s merit is, that he 
never fails to delight and to interest ; there is a charm 
diffused over the whole which is easier felt than de- 
scribed ; and it may be safely affirmed, that he who has 
the power of pleasing his readers, and engaging their 
affections, has retained the highest praise of an au- 
thor ; for without this power the most laborious at. 
tention to the best plau, ard the greatest extent of 
knowledge, is vain and uscelefs. PuHILo. 





DisQuisitrons ON THE USES OF THE DRY-STONE 
BUILDINGS, CALLED DHUNES IN SCOTLAND, 


Continued from p. 61. 


Tue ingenious Mr King, who has so succefsfully 
explained the nature of the Anglo Saxon and Nor- 
man forts, vulgarly called KEEPs, has inadvertently 


dropped some exprefsions that may tend to mislead 
his readers, which, as coming from dim, require to 
be examined with more attention than would other- 
wise have been thought necefsary. He not only be- 
lieves that the dhunes in Scotland have been un- 
doubtedly erected as places of defence, but he even 
insinuates that they have been the originals from 
whence the Anglo Saxons borrowed the first idea of 
those round fortified towers which they called seeps ; 
both which opinions it will not be difficult to prove 
are equally groundlefs, With this view it will be 
necefsary, 
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In the first place, to advert that few structures of 
the kind here treated of, are found in the southern 
parts of Scotland, to which part of Scotland alone the 
Englith, in the time of the Anglo Saxons and Nor- 
mans, ever had any accefs; the dhunes are chiefly to 
be found in the northern remote parts of the island, 
where no Englifhman ever could have had an oppor- 
tunity of seeingthem. Hence it is not at all probable 
that they could have formed an idea of imitating them. 
From this circumstance we may naturally infer, 

In the second place, that had these structures been 
really intended as fortifications, they would naturally 
have been more frequent on the borders between 
England and Scotland, than any where else in the 
island, as the inhabitants of that district were more 
exposed to predatory invasion than any others; but 
not only none of those are there found, but no building 
has ever been discovered in England that bears a re- 
semblance to these in any respect, except merely the 
circularity of their external form. Indeed this is sé 
obvious, that nothing but a perfect ignorance of the 
peculiar construction of the dhunes could ever have 
induced Mr King to have adopted the opinion above 
cited. Our readers being already in some measuré 
acquainted with the peculiar structure of‘ the 
dbunes, to satisfy them of the truth of this position, 
it will be only necefsary to give them a general idea 
of the structure of the Englith deeps. 

Anglo Saxon keeps and dhunes compared. 

Aw Anglo Saxon keep is always a cylindrical (not a 
conical) tower, rising from the apex of a conical hill 
ef earth, which in most cases appears to have been 
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artificial. The basis of the tower is laid deep with. 
in the bowels of the mount, and in the center of the 
whole is placed the well, which has always been 
sunk deep enough to furnith an abundant supply of 
water for the use of the garrison, and those who 
might be besieged within the keep. This high 
tower was always divided into stories, one above the 
other, each story consisting of one apartment, which 
was lighted by windows in the wall, that were so cons 
structed as to admit the light freely, but not to allow 
gny mifsile weapon thrown from below to penetrate 
into the apartment through these apertures, while 
they at the same time admitted of weapons being dis- 
charged through them from within for the annoy- 
ance of the afsailants. ‘These particulars are beau- 
tifully illustrated in Mr King’s masterly efsay on 
the subject. Each of these apartments too is furnith- 
ed with its fire place, and a chimney leading from it 
to the top of the building, in the heart of the 
wall; and in most of the stories some cavities have 
been made in the wall, to serve as cupboards or 
prefses for the conveniency of the inhabitants. All 
the floors of these apartments, above the surface of 
the mount at least, were made of wood, not vaulted; 
and in every one of .them is to be seen, till this day, 
holes in the wall fitted to receive the ends of beams 
for supporting the floors of the different aparte 
ments. 

The entry to the seep was always by one narrow 
floor, on a level with the top of the conical mound, to 
which there was no accefs but by one narrow flight 
ef steps, ascending in a straight line from the bottom 
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of the mount. The top of the tower was:formed in- 
to battlements, over which stones and mifsile wea- 
pons could bethrown ypon the afsailants, when they 
attempted to come near the foundation of the build- 
ing, either with an intention. to force the entry or to 
undermine the structure, without exposing the be- 
sieged to the smallest danger. The accefs to the 
different apartments within the seep, was by means 
of a stair in the heart of the wall, exactly similar to 
the stairs in.the dbhanes, if you take into view no- 
thing more.than the ascent of one flight of steps, but 
agreeing.in no other particular ; for the stair in the 
deep always terminated in a door leading into the 
circular apartment that.occupied the whole internal 
area of the structure, from which also there was ano- 
ther door, entering into the bottom of the flight of 
steps, ascending to the next floor ; whereas the steir 
in the. dhune had no door that .opened into the inter- 
nal area at all, except at the bottom only; each 
flight of steps terminating in.a gallery that ran quite 
round the building, till it reached the second flight of 
steps, and so on, as has been illustrated in our last 
number, page 55 ;. but no mark of any such galleries 
has ever been discovered in the keeps; neither is 
there ever found in the dhunes, any mark of holes 
for receiving the ends of:beams of wood to support 
the floors. ' 

In the deeps also, the under part of the tower, 
‘which was deep within the bowels of the mount, and 
consequently dark, was appropriated for containing 
Stores to the garrison ; and, as the well was at the bot- 
tom of the whole, and directly in the ceater of the 

VOke Viji. N 
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building, they contrived to leave a circular opening 
in the centre of each floor that was closed by a moves 
able cover, through which water ang stores could 
easily be raised, by means of a pully, to any story 
where it might be wanted. 

We have in Scotland many circular towers of 
more modern date, built as those of England were, 
with stone and lime, and upon the same general prin- 
ciples with them; but these have never here been 
confounded with the dbhunes. There were no lefs 
than five of these circular towers in the castle of 
Kildrummie, alone ; and there is the remains of one, 
of very large dimensions, still to he seen in the 
castle of Rothsay in Bute ; but these are exceedingly 
different from the dbunes, and have evidently been 
constructed for very different purposes. 

On the whole, it seems to me perfectly clear, from 
these considerations, that the kind of dhunes here 
specified *, never were intended.to serve as places of 
defence, and, therefore, they must have been appro. 
priated to some other purpose. 

3- Habitations of princes. 

Some have believed that these structures had been 
originally employed as the habitation of princes or 
great men, like my ingenious correspondent Mr Ni- 


* It will be fhewn in the sequel, that there wag another clafs of cir- 
cular dry-stone buildings in Scotland, that had probably been employed as 
strong holds occasionally, which are also called dbunes, that have been 
confounded with thore I here describe, which has probably tended very 
much to mislead the judgement of men on this head. The Scottith: 
reader is, therefore, desired to advert to this circumstance at present; and 
to suspend his final decision on this head till the whole be before him. 
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cholson. Many circumstances contribute to render 
this‘opinion probable, at first sight, tothose who only 
take a casual, and hasty view of the matter. The 
huts of all savage nations are of a circular form, and 
lighted from the top; so are these. This general 
resemblance catches the attention; and, as these 
towers are of great magnitude, and must have been 
reared at a vast expence, it was concluded that they 
were only huts of a superior kind, that had been e- 
rected as the habitations of great men or princes ; 
but, upon @ near examination, it will clearly appear 
that they never could have been appropriated to this 
use. . 

In the first place, wherever men are found to be 
in that state of society where huts of the kind here 
referred to are employed, their princes, if such you 
please to call them, are little distinguifhed from the 
people, and live in huts similar to the others. Conve- 
niency is the first improvement that men, advancing 
in civilization, try to obtain in their buildings ; gran- 
deur and fhow are long postponed to that. Conve- 
niency is indeed almost the only object that uncivi- 
lized tribes seem to aim at in their habitations, and 
they are far advanced in many useful arts before 
they seem to spend a thought about rendering them 
either superb or durable. Hence it happens that we 
meet with so few vestiges of the ruins of the ancient 
dwellings of uncivilized tribes, throughout all the 
nations on the globe. In Scotland, in particular, this 
is known to be remarkably the case; for although 
the site of the ancient city called Beregonium, be so 
accurately described by historians, as to leave no 
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doubt’ of the place where it once: was, yet there is 
not at present even the mark ofa ruin, that could 
induce any person to believe that: ever a number of 
people had lived together upon. that: spot. When. 
princes came to build palaces of. lasting: materials, 
they were acquainted with many of the conveniencies 
of life, so that their palaces were; when compared 
with the ancient huts, as much distinguifhed ‘by their 
superior conveniencies as by their superior strength. 
* But if we examine the dbunes. with this view, we 
fhall find that all- these rules-have been entirely re- 
versed. There we fhall finda vast pile; that must 
have been erected at an immense expence, without 
ene single accommodation fitted to render life tole- 
rable, far lefs comfortable ; for it will: soon appear; 
that the poorest hut that has been any where disco- 
vered; in any country, would-afford. a much. better: 
fhelter against.the inclemencies of the -weather:than. 
one of these supposed palaces ever could have done. 
‘It is. to. be observed, that all these towers-are en- 
targly openat the top, and must evidently ever have. 
been so, as there is not the smallest vestige. of any 
moof having heen upon them; nor: the most distant 
probability that there ever were. Indeed-the idea of 
a: hut, supposes they must have been open at the top ; 
and if they. had-not been open there, the people with- 
in could have no light, as there is not the smallest o- 
+ pening in any one of them through the wall, but by 
the door alone; the people within, therefore, must 
have been in total and perpetual darknefs, a state 
infinitely lefs agreeable than that of the inhabitant 
ef the-meanest hut, who ebtains-light. sufficient. fos 
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his» ordinary purposes, through the hole that he is 
obliged to leave open for the emifsion of smoke. * 

If then the roof was open, the royal inhabitants 
must have had some place to fhelter themselves 
from rain and other inclemencies of the weather when 
they went to rest. And where were they to find these 
conveniencies ? The galleries in the heart of the wall, 
which some have chosen to call apartments, could 
not afford that fhelter. , The walls are of dry-stone, 
without even a vestige of a little fog to close the 
crannies, so that there is a continued suction of sif- 
ting air through the whole, that would have destroy. 
ed any human creature who fhould have attempted to 
sleep in them ; and though there fhould have been a 
fire in the centre of the building, these supposed a- 
partments would have been.at such a distance from 
the fire, as to have derived no sort of benefit from it. 

But it is truly ridiculous to hear these galleries 
called apartments, as the slightest attention to their 
form and structure will sufficiently demonstrate. 
The annexed elevation and section exhibiting a view 
of one of these dhunes, will help to give the reader 
a clearer idea of the internal construction of these 
galleries than he could obtain by words alone. It is 
drawn from the observations I made at the eastmost 
dhune in Glenelg ; and will be found sufficiently accurate, 
unlefs, perhaps, in regard to the aumber of the windows 
and galleries in that tower, and its total height; for 
these circumstances are taken at random. The general 


* The real height of thes: towers, and their large dimensions, 
¢ompared with a low hut, would occasion this comparative darknefs, had a 
hole suficient only for the emifsion of smoke been left in them. 
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idea given is perfectly accurate; for exact particu. 
lars, as to dimensions, they are here of nouse. I on- 
ly recollect, in general, that the galleries, at the 
widest, were lefs than four feet, and in height from 
floor to roof did not exceed five feet. 


heh 
u 


SECTION 
Of a dhune, representing a front view of the galleries, and 
inside of these structures. 

The first particular that stsuck me as a singularity, 
on examining these galleries, was, that they were not 
even, or smooth, on the inside, as the wall was both 
on its convex and concave surface. The stones were 
there rough and irregular, some of them projecting 
with fharp corners much farther than others, so as to 
render it very inconvenient to walk in those galleries, 
as the fharp projections were in danger of tearing the 
clothes. The stones seem to have been bedded 
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firmly in the wall, beginning at the outside of the 
wall, both on the convex and concave surface, so as 
to make these surfaces tolerably smooth ; the stones 
having been left to termivate in the cavity of these 
galleries as chance occasioned. The floors also were 
il] laid, and so open as to admit of seeing through 
évery seam. 

The next remarkable particular that struck me, as a 
very greatsingularity, which had never been taken no- 
tice of by any one who had described these structures, 
was, that these galleries grew narrower and narrower, 
as you ascended upwards, till they closed at the top al- 
together, as is represented in the elevation; a good 
many of these galleries, therefore, must have been se 
narrow as not to have admitted accefs to any hu- 
man being ; yet still we find openings from within, 
into these narrow galleries, as well as into those that 
were wider, 

It deserves in the next place to be remarked, that 
it is impofsible to get accefs from below to a supe- 
rior story of these galleries by means of the stair, 
without going entirely round the whole circuit of the 
building in the gallery ; so:that if these had been 
employed as apartments for sleeping in, or for any 
other purpose, one person going between the top 
and the bottom, must have displaced every person, 
or every thing of half the bulk of a man, in every 
part of the whole. This consideration, alone, fhows 
the striking absurdity of supposing that these gal. 
leries had ever been appropriated for the use of man, 
as apartments for lodging in. But the most decisive 
proof that these stcuctures never could have deen 
employed as habitations for men of any sort, is stilJ 
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to be mentioned. No human being could live in 
such northern climates without making use of fires, 
almost continually ; and if ever a fire was used ia 
these structures, it must evidently have been lighted 
in the centre of the circular area. In this case the 
smoke must have filled the whole internal area, es- 
pecially if it had been covered in with a roof, as it 
iavariably does every other hut of a similar construc- 
tion ; and if the area had been constantly filled with 
smoke, it must not only have been thus rendered totally 
dark, but the smoke must also have tinged the stones, 
not only en the concave surface of the building, 
but also in every part of the galleries in the wall, into 
which it must have had free accefs; but though I 
looked with the utmost care into every cranny, no 
vestiges of smoke or soot were discoverable any 
where. In vain would it be urged that the rain and 
weather, in the course of several ages, during which 
these towers have stood unoccupied, might have 
wathed off the effects of the smoke. We have no 
proof that a stone, once thoroughly so tinged, can 
ever be wafhed quite clean, but many proofs that 
exposure to the weather will not do it in many ages. 
Here, however, there are many crannies to which ne 
rain has ever hadaccefs ; and in the narrow galleries 
at top, no human art could have been employed ever 
to wipe away the clods of soot that must have been 
formed in that situation ; but since not the smallest 
particle of any thing resembling soot can there be 
discovered, we must -conclude, that fires could not 
have been there generally employed ; and ofcourse 
that po human being cquld ever have occupied 


these asa habitation. 
To be continued. 





POETRY. 
a a, 


To the Editor of the Bec. 
IMITATION OF THE-SONNET “BY CALDERON, BEE VOL. Vii. p. 107. 


Sexst thou, Maria, that swect bluthing rose, 
Its op’ning beauties peeping to the view, 

With virgin frefhnefs its young charms disclose, 
Its lips still moisten’d with the morning dew, 


Sce how it gently swelling bursts those bands, 
In which its infant beauties lay conceal’d ; 
Nature impels,—it gradually expands, 

And soon will be the glory of the field. 


Jt still with virgin coynefs droops its head, 
And, bending, seems to court the leafy thade, 
Afraid of the harfh touch of fingers rude, 

It calls the prickly thorn unto its aid. 


The prickly thorn its aid affords in vain, 
Tho’ guarded thus it still is not secure: 

No dangers daunt, nor fear, nor toil, nor pain, 
Are minded, when bewitching charms allure. 


Yet if by chance this beauteous tempting rose, 
“On its own stalk is sufter’d to remain, 

Soon, soon, alas! it breaks—it over-blows, 
Its faded leaves are scatter’d on the plain. 


Thus, sweet Maria’s budding infant charms, 
Tho’ scarcely yet reveal’d, all hearts allure ; 
And tho” the them with chilling coynefs arms, 
Defended thus, they still are not secure, 


And soon fhall all those tempting beauties fade, 
And soon thal! all their charms be quite forgot, 
‘Then waste not time, my lovely, glorious maid, 
But deign to grace my lowly rugtic cot. 


There safe, protected by my’ circling arms, 
Time unperceiv’d his ravages may make, 
For candour, truth, beneficence are charms, 
That never can Masia’s heart forsake. 


VOL, Vill, Q 
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MR" Fi reg Leer 


A SONG TO THE TUNE OF THE » Wow, wow. 


O rrarricK1Nne’s an ancient theme, a theme renown’d in story, 
And is the subject of the song, which now is laid before you, 
That all are traffickers, I'll prove by clearest demonstration, 
And trafficking, like righteousnefs, can well exalt a nation. 
Bow wow wow. 


First mother Eve all mankind sold, both nations, kindred, people, 

And fhe received, I bluth to tell, nought but a golden apple ; 

Since which all maids for settlements, sell love, and blifs, and ease Sir, 

And money! Yes indeed ! ’twill buy just any thing you please Sir. 
Bow wow wow. 


‘When Adam heard the tale he gave his last immortal groan Sir, 
Ate of the purchase, still had life, but innocence was gone Sir; 
T hat speculator of a snake barter’d fig leaves for fame Sir, 
And left upon the earth, alas! no more but virtue’s name Sir. 
Bow wow wow. 


Man ev'ry other feeling sold, and then thera came a flaod Sir, 

But trafficking unhing’d the chain of kindred and of blood Sir ;, 

For if a scoundrel dar’d to dream, they envied one another, 

And from great Joseph’s days till now, we find man sells his brother, 
Bow wow wow. 


Then speculation’s d/efsed pow’rs were felt in Pharach’s reign Sir, 
And our young merchant ran about to buy up all the grain Sir; 
‘Towns, such as. Tyre, rose up from trade, to glory and renown Sir, 
But idlenefs with riches came, and soon they tumbled down Sir. 
Bow wow wow, 


Great Britain now is rich thro’ trade, Oh may administration 
Ne’er barter for their private pride the honour of the nation; 
And may no partial childith pique e’er so far blind their eyes Sir, 
As leave the Scpitith bud to feel the pest of an excise Sir. 
Bow wow wow. 
Puanix Hunter, 


Dt CMTT UL ik 
HE AFRICAN BOY. 7. append 
“ Ant tell me, little mournful Moor, 
$¢ Why still you linger on the thore ? 
«« Haste to your playmates, haste away, 
*¢ Nor loiter here with fond delay. 
*¢ When morn unveil’d her radiant eye, 
** You hail’d me as I wander’d by, 
#¢ Returning at th’ approach of eve, 
“* Your meek salute I still receive,” 





poetry. ‘ 

Benign inquirer, thou fhalt know, 
Why here my lonesome moments fiew = 
Tis said, thy countrymen (no more 
Like rav’ning fharks that haunt the fhore) 
Return to raise, to blefs, to chear, 

And pay Compafsion’s long arrear ; 

Tis said the num’rous captive train, 

Late bound by the degrading chain, 
Triumphant come wich swelling sails, 
*Mid smiling fkies and western gales, 
They come with festive heart and glee, 
Their hands unfhacklei—minds are free; 
They come at mercy’s great command, 
To repotsefs their native land. 

The gales that o’er the ocean stray, 
And chace the waves in gentle play, 
Methinks they whisper as they flys 
Juellea soon will meet thine eye; 

*Tis this that soothes her little son, 
Blends ail his wifhes into one. 

Ah! were I clasp’d in her embrace, 

I could forgive her past disgrace 3 

Forget the memorable hour, 

She tell a prey to tyrant pow’r; 

Forget her lost distracted air, 

Her sorrowing voice, her kneeling pray’r- 
The suppliant tear that gall’d her cheek, 
And last her agonizing fhriek ! 

Lock’d in her hair, a ruthlefs hand 
Trail’d her along the finty strand; 

A rufhan train, with clamours rude, 

Th’ impious spectacle pursu’d ; 

Still as the mov'd, in accents wild 

She cry’d aloud ** My child! my child !"” 
The lofty bark the now ascends, 

With screams of woe the air fhe rends! 
‘The vefsel les’ning trom the ihore, 

Her piteous wails i heard no more! 

Now as 1 stretch’d my last survey, 

Her distant form diisolv’d away. 

That day is past!—I cease to mourn, 
Succeeding joy fhall have its turn, 
Beside the hoarse resounding deep, 

A pleasing anxious watch I keep ; 

Fo: when the morning clouds thal! breale 
And darts of day the darknefs streak, 
Perchance along the glitt’ring main, 
(Oh! may this hope not throb in vain} 
To meet these long-desiring eyes, 
Juellen and the sen may rise, 





Zimeo; a tale: 


ZIMEO, A TALE. 





Continued from p. 31. 
“"Turre we met Matomba ; he bathed me with his 
tears; he embraced his daughter, and approved of our mar- 
riage. Would you believe it, my friends,—the pleasure 
of rejoining Matomba, the pleasure of being the hufband 
of Ellaroe, the charms of her love, the joy of seeing her 
Safe from such cruel distrefs, suspended in me all feeling of 
our misfortunes ? I was ready to fall in love with bondage, 
Ellaroe was happy, and her father seemed reconciled to his 
fate. Yes, perhaps, | might have pardoned the monsters 
that had betrayed: us ; but Ellaroe and her father were sold 
to an inhabitant of Porto Bello, and I to a man of- your na- 
tion, who carried slaves to the Antilles. 

“ It was then that I felt the extent of my misery; it 
was then that my natural disposition was changed ; it was 
then I imbibed that pafsion for revenge, that thirst of blood, 
at which I myself fhudder, when I think of Ellaroe, whose 
image alone is able to still my rage. 

“ When our fate was determined, my wife and her fa- 
ther threw themselves at the feet of the barbarians that se- 
parated us ; even I prostrated myself before them.—lIneffec- 
tual abasement '—they did not even deign to listen to us. 
As they were preparing to drag me away, my wife, with 
wildnefs in her eyes, with outstretched arms, and thrieks 
that still rend my heart, rufhed impetuously to embrace- 
me. I disengaged myself from those who held me ; I re- 
ceived Ellaroe in my arms; fhe infolded me in hers, and 
instinctively, by a sort of mechanical impulse, we clasped 
our hands together, and formed a chain round each other. 
Many cruel hands wére employed, with vain efforts, to tear 
us asundey. I felt that these efforts would, however, soan 
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prove effectual ; I was determined to rid myself of life ; 
but how to leave in this dreadful world my dear Ellaroe! I 
was about to lose her for ever; I had every thing to 
dread ; [ had nothing to hope; my imaginations were des- 
perate ;. the tears ran in streams over my face ; I uttered 
nothing but frantic exclamations, or groans of despair, like 
the roaring of a lion, exhausted in unequal combat. My 
hands gradually loosened from the body of Ellaroe, and be. 
gan tc approach her neck. Merciful Orifsa! the whites 
extricated my wife from my furious emvrace. She gave a 
loud fhriek of despair, as we were separated; I saw her 
attempt to carry her hands towards her neck, to accomplith 
my fatal design ; fle was prevented ; fhe took her last look 
of me. Her eyes, her whole countenance, her attitude, the 
imarticulate accents that escaped her, all bespoke the ex. 
tremities of grief and of love. 

“ I was dragged on board the vefsel of your nation; I 
was pinioned, and placed in such a manner as to make any 
attempt upon my life impofsible ;. but they could not force 
me to take any sustenance. My new tyrants at first em- 
ployed threats, at last they made me suffer torments, which 
whites alone can invent; but I resisted all. 

“ A negro, born at Benin, who had been a slave for two 
years with my new master, had compafsion on me. He 
told me that we were going to Jamaica, were I might ea- 
sily recover my liberty ; he+talked to me of the wild ne- 
groes, and of the commonwealth they had formed in the cen- 
ter of the island; he told me that these negroes sometimes 
went on board Englifh fhips, to make depredations on the 
Spanith. islands; he made me understand, that in one of 
those cruises, Ellaroe and her father might be rescued. 
He awakened in my heart the ideas of vengeance and the 
hopes of love. I consented to live ; but you now see for what, 
Lam already revenged, but I am not satisfied till I regain 
the idols of my heart. If that cannot be, I renounce the 
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light of the sun. My friends, take all my riches, and pro- 
Vide me a vefsel—” 

Here Zimeo was interrupted by the arrival of Francisco, 
fupported by the young negro who had so suddenly retired 
upon the sight of his prince. No sooner had Zimeo per. 
ceived them, than he flew to Francisco. “ O, my father! 
O Matomba!” cried he, “ is it you? do I indeed see you 
again? O Ellaroe !” “ She lives,” said Matomba; “ the 
lives, fhe weeps your misfortunes, fhe belongs to this fami- 
hy.” “ Lead me, lead me,”—“ See,” interrupted Matom- 
ba, fhewing Wilmot’s friend, “ there is the man who saved 
us.” Zimeo embraced by turns, now Matomba, now Wil- 
mot, and now his friend. Then with wild eagernefs, “ Lead 
me,’”’ he cried, “‘ to my love.” Marianne, or rather Ella- 
roe, was approaching ; the same negro who had met Ma- 
tomba had gone in quest of her ; the came trembling, lift- 
ing her hands and eyes to heaven; and with tears in her 
eyes, in a faint voice, fhe could hardly utter, “ Zimeo! Zi- 
meo!” She had put her child into the arms of the negro, 
and after the first transports and embraces were over, the 
presented the infant to her hufband. “ Zimeo! behold thy 
son! for him alone have Matomba and 1 supported life.” 
Zimeo took the child, and kifsed him a thousand and a 
thousand times. “ He fhall not be a slave,” cried he ; “ the 
son of my Ellaroe thall not be a slave-to the whites,” “ But 
for him” said fhe, “ but for him, I fhould have quitted this 
world, in which I could not find the man whom my soul lo- 
ved. The most tender discourses at last gave place to the 
sweetest carefses, which were only suspended to bestow 
these carefses on their child, But soon their gratitude to 
Wilmot and his friend engrofsed them wholly ; and surely 
never did man, not even a negro, exprefs this amiable sen- 
timent so nobly and so well, 

Zimeo, being informed that the Englith troops were on 
their march, made his yetreat in good order. Ellaroe 
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and Matomba melted into tears on quitting Wilmot. They 
would willingly have remained his slaves ; they conjured 
him to follow them tothe mountain. He promised to vi- 
sit them there as soon as the peace fhould be.concluded be- 
tween the wild negroes. and the colony. He kept his word, 
and went thither often, to contemplate the virtues, the love, 
and the friendfhip, of Zimeo, of Matomba, and of Ellaroe. 





AHINT TO TRADERS IN-WOOD, AND MANUFACTURERS. 


Now that machinery has come so much into use in manu- 
factures, it is of some importance to know how to find 
wood, that is well calculated for these purposes, and at a 
moderate expence. At present the only wood that can 
be used for fine machinery, is mahogany ; but the price of 
that is so high, as in 4 great measure to preclude the use 
of it in large works. The ordinary woods of Europe, 
however, are so apt to fhrink, or warp, or become worm- 
eaten in a fhort time, that a machine made of mahogany 
goes so much truer, and by consequence more sweetly, 
and at a lefs expence for a moving power, that it is, per- 
haps, upon the whole, cheaper to employ that wood than 
any of them. 

I have often thought it strange that our carpenters 
fhould not have thought of employing larch wood for 
these purposes, as this is in all respects preferable to ma- 
hogany, arid could be procured at lefs than one-fourth of 
the price. Larch timber, when cut into thin slices, is lefs 
apt to fhrink or warp than mahogany. Many of the 
paintings of Raphael Urban were painted upon-larch wood, 
as.we now paint upon canvas ; and these have stood three 
hundred years without occasioning the smallest crack ip 
the paintings ; a thing that could not have happened with 
mahogany. nor is there the smallest mark of worm holgs 
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on any of them. ‘The wood is not only thus durable 
above ground, but seems to be even incorruptible be- 
low ground, or immersed in water. The city of Ve. 
nice is built almost entirely upon piles of larch wood, 
which are found to be perfectly sound, though they have 
now stood seven or eight hundred years. It is also ina 
‘ great measure incapable of being consumed by fire. 

Since, then, such are the well known qualities of the 
larch, is it not astonifhing that no wood merchant ‘fhould 
ever have thought of importing a log of it into any part 
of Britain for sale? I am told it may be obtained at 
Dantzig or Memel, at nearly the same price with fir logs. 
Its German name is /erchen-baum. The man who fhall 
first import some of this wood, would probably lay the 
foundation of a run of businefs to himself, that might 
prove very favourable to his family. 

This wood can probably be got from any port on the 
south side of the Baltic; but the best place for obtaining 
it in perfection is the mouth of the Danube; as the 
mountains that fkirt the borders of that river, are in a 
great measure furnifhed with forests of larch, which 
has never yet found an extensive foreign market. Were 
we to open a commerce with the Turks through the 
Black sea, this might prove a valuable staple article for 
completing cargoes, when other kinds of goods fell fhort. 

If larch wood can be afforded at nearly the same price 
with that of fir, the consumption of it in this country 
would be immense, as soon as its qualities came to be 
fully known. Nothing in Etrope can equal it for planks 
for thip-building.. For all manner of joists, and rafters for 
houses, Vitruvius celebrates it as the very best that ever 
had been discovered ; for gate-pests, rails, and out of door 
work, of all kinds, its incorruptible nature renders it pe- 
‘culiatly valuable. It is fortunate, that before many years 
Shall be elapsed, this country will be able to supply itself 
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with this valuable timber, as the great beauty of this tree, 
and the quicknefs of its growth, has recommended it te 
the notice of every person who is making plantations; so 
that the demand for young plants of it for several years 
past, in Scotland at least, has been very great, and is 
daily increasing, every part of the country, therefore, will 
be abundantly furnifhed with it in a few years. It cannot 
be so, too soon. 


INTELLIGENCE RESPECTING THE FINE ARTS, 
AND LIyagyt IN BRITAIN. 
Brith ’s Hume's history. 

Tus succefs of Boydell’s magnificent edition of Shake- 
speare has been such as not only to induce him'to under- 
take an edition of the works of Milton and Thomson on 
the same plan, but has stimulated others to tread the 
same ground. Mr Bowyers, Berner’s street, London, 
has lately publifhed a prospectus of proposals for printing 
the history of England by David Hume, with a continua- 
tion of that history from the Revolution to the present 
time by David Williams, to be printed in a superb manner, 
and illustrated by elegant portraits, and historical prints, 
done from paintings to be made for this work, by the first 
artists in Britain. The paintings to be exhibited as those 
in the Shakespeare gallery, and given to the public aft 
the work is completed. The following are the artist al- 
ready engaged for this work : 

,' PAINTERS. 

J. Barry. T. Laurence. T. Stothard. 

J. S. Copley. W. Martin. H. Tresham. 
_R. Cosway. J. Northcote, J. Wright, of Derby. 
Mrs Cosway. G. Romney. F, Wheatly. 

H. Fuseli. I. F. Rigaud. R. L, Welth, and 
W. Hamilton. R. Smirke. * Benjamin West. 

vou. vill, P 
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ENGRAVERS. 

Bartolozzi. Emes. Pouncey. 

Byrne. Fitler. Sharp. 

Bromley. Hall. ! Skelton. 

Blake. Landseer. A. Smith. 

Collier. Medland. S. Smith. 

Delatre. Neagle. Stowe. 


It has been often afserted, and. has been long. implicitly 
believed, that nothing but religious. zeal, and the wealth 
accumulated by the clergy in Roman Catholic countries, 
could afford sufficient encouragement for calling forth the 
exertions of men of genius ia the fine arts. . The time: 
seems to approach when experience will give the lie to 
this hypothesis, as it has done already to many others. 
Before the art of printing was discovered, rich men, 
alone, could become the patrons of men of genius; but 
now the general diffusion of knowledge by printing and en- 
graving, combined with the general diffusion of wealth by 
means of manufactures and trade, afford a public patron- 
age, that seems to be capable of liberally compensating 
the most eminent artists for the highest exertions of ge- 
_nius. The effects of this mode of encouragement seem 
to be wonderful, if we are to judge from the rapidity of 
the progrefs of enterprizes of this kind since it was first 
begun. 

Bopdell’s views on the Thames, Forth, Clyde, and Severn. 

Tuts is another attempt of the same nature with those 
above named. The unfortunate Mr John Knox first set 
this undertaking a-foot ; but for want of funds it proved 
in his hands abortive. Since his death the drawings that 
were made. for his intended work having been sold, ano- 
ther bogfaeller: attempted to carry his plan into effect, 
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but Mr Boydell having interfered, and proposed to ex- 
tend the work from the Forth, which was all that was ori- 
ginally intended, to the three other rivers above named, 
the other proposals have been withdrawn, probably in 
consequence of a compromise, and Mr Boydell will thus 
have the honour of bringing forward the first public grand 
display of the present powers of Britith artists, in the line 
of landscape, as he had formerly done in that of the histo- 
ric line by his Shakespeare. This seems, however, to be 
an attempt on a much narrower plan than his former; for 
we see no other name-announced but that of Farington as 
the designer, and of Stodjer.as the engraver in agua tinta ; 
so that, without derogating from. the merit of these a@r- 
tists, it is easy to see that neither that force nor variety 
can be expected, which would have happened if rival ar- 
tists had been invited to display the utmost power of their 
talents. 

This work is proposed to consist.of five volumes in su- 
-perb 4to. the same as the Shakespeare, each volume to 
contain at least forty plates; the whole to comprehend an 
historical description of every thing remarkable relating 
to these four principal Britith rivers and estuaries. 

—_—_—_—_— 
Morrison's Thomson. 

Tuoucn Scotland is yet, and must long continue far be- 
hind England in the fine arts, and in wealth, the is not per- 
hups behind her in a spisit of enterprize. In regard to typo- 
graphy, the books printed by the late Mr Martin of Edin- 
burgh, at the Apollo Prefs, surpafsed in neatne{sand beauty, 
any thing that had at that time been executed in Britain ; 
and every learned reader is acquainted with the elegance 
of the Greek clafsics printed by the Fowlis’s of Glasgow. 
Mr Bell at London -bas copied Martin’s manner, aid in- 
troduced a taste for neatnefs in printing, that wh soon 
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‘spread over the whole island. No one house, perhaps, iit: 
the island, has made greater exertions to improve the ty- 
pographic art, than the Morrisons at*Perth, who, in a si 
tuation that is by no means favourable for enterprizes of 
that sort, have executed many works, particularly the 
Scottifh poets, in a cheap and elegant.;manner, that de- 
serves a very high degree of applayéie, Ambitious, in 
some measure, to imitate their southern neighbours, they 
have lately publifhed the episode of Palemon and Lavinia, 
from ‘Thomson’s Seasons, as a specimen of a superb edi- 
tion of Thomson’s werks, to be orijgmented with elegant. 
engravings, which they offer to publith by subscription. 
May their suceefs in this, and. other‘laudable enterprizes, 
be proportioned to, their judicious*éfforts:! 
sr 
Gregory’s history of England. 

Aworner literary performance‘is lately announced to thie 
public, as in some degree. of forwatdnefs, It is a history 
of England, from the Revolution, to the present time, by 
G. Gregory, D.D. F.A.S. well known in the republic 
of letters by his efsays historical and moral’; this work is 
to consist of four volumes 4to. to be: printed-in a: superb 
manner, on the finest vellum paper, and to be ornamented: 
with historical engravings; (in which the portraits of re- 
markable personages will be preserved, ) designed and ex- 
ecuted by the most eminent. artists. 

It is with pleasure that we see» this: very important pe- 
riod of Englith history, likely te be presented to the pub- 
lic, in a manner that will prove-both agreeable, and inte- 
"resting to the reader. Hitherto: it has been: treated only 
by zealous supporters of parties, who have written: witha. 
warmth of enthusiasm that is incompatible with the disco- 
very of truth, which fatigues'the impartial reader, and leaves 
him bewildered in a chaos of uneertainty; for as to tie 
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history of Smollet, the circumstances in which it was writ- 
ten are too well known, to allow the defects of it to re- 
flect any blame upon its author. If the present work 
fhall be executed in the manner the public have reason to 
expect, and not hurried forward with a precipitancy that is 
inconsistent with the accuracy necefsary to give works of 
this nature their highest degree of perfection, it cannot fail 
to prove a valuable acquisition to the public. 


Naval affairs. 

Captain Josepx Bropie who has been so often mention- 
ed in this work for his ingenious inventions for the im- 
provement of navigation, is lately returned from London, 
where he had been, at the desire of the Trinity House, for 
the purpose of explaining the principles of his various im- 
provements. At their desire, he carried models of the 
whole along with him, which we are afsured gave the high- 
est satisfaction. ‘The Navy Board already ordered several 
buoys, to be constructed according to his plan, to be fixed 
on sunk rocks or sands, along the coast ; and there seems to 
be now scarcely any doubt, but that funds will be provided 
for erecting a beacon on the de// rock, (see vol. v. p. 295-) 
which is the object that captain Brodie has most at heart, 
as being calculated to msure safety to navigators in a si- 
tuation where, without it, they never can be secure. 


Rearing of silk in Scotland, 

Ir is with pleasure we have heard, that the honourable 
Board of Trustees, for the encouragement of manufactures 
and fifheries in Scotland, have turned their attention to 
the rearing of silk in this country. As a small mark 
of their desire to promate experiments on that head, 
they, some time ago, gave to Mr Andrew Wright at Pai- 
sley, ten guineas, for his-laudable perseverance in rearing 
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silk worms, till he had procured as much @s was sufficient 
for making’a web of gauze of the silk of-his own rearing ; 
some ladies in this place, Whose names I am not permitted 
to mention, have produced some silk in great . perfection, 
and I make no doubt, but that next year they will obtain 
it in such a quantity as to admit of its being applied to 
some useful purpose. 


ANECDOTES. 

‘In. the early part of his life, Mr Whitfield was preaching 
in an open field, when a drummer happened to be pre- 
sent, who was determined to interrupt his pious businefs, 
and rudely beat his drum in a violent manner, in order to 
drown the preacher’s voice. Mr Whitfield spoke very 
loud, but was not so powerful as the instrument. He 
therefore called out to the drummer in these words, 
“ Friend, you and I serve the two greatest masters exist- 
ing, but in different callings ;—you beat up for volunteers 
for king George,—I for Lord Jesus ;—in God’s name, 
then, let us not interrupt each other; the world is wide 
enough for both; and we may get recruits in abundance.” 
This speech had such an effect, that he went away in 
_great good humour, and left the preacher in full pofsefsion 
of the field. 

Tue Jews of Gibraltar, according to annual ‘custom, had 
prepared a present for the governor. He was by some 
means informed it was but a thousand fhekins, and refused 
to admit them to an audience, under the pretext of their 
being the descendants of those men who had crucified our 
Saviour. They easily discovered the real cause, aud rai- 
sed two thousand. He then received them very gracious- 
ly, remarking, that “ they, poor people, had no hand in the 
erucifixion.” 
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Tue earl of Bucnaw presents his compliments to his learned corres- 
pandents, both at home and abroad, and his dutiful respects to the repu- . 
blic of letters in general. 

He has had the good fortune, by the liberal and commendable in- 
terposition of the learned and truly respectable bithop of Rodez, to receive 
the following important commun.cation from that worthy and learned ec- 
clesiastic, the abbé de St Leger, relating to the inestimable correspon-* 
dence of the gteat Nicholas Claudius de Fabry de Peiresc, senator of the 
Parliament of . Aix, so celebrated ‘over the whole world for his patronage 
of learning and learned men, and for his wonderful knowledge of history 
and antiquities. Lord Buchan had*been informed by his friend the cele- 
brated John Bernoulli, at Berlin, that the Fabry family were still in pof- 
seftion of the eminent store of literature which belonged to the library of 
Péiresc, a part of which has been enumerated by the famous Gafsendi, in 
the appendix to his life of Peiresc; and he now finds that the abbé de St 
Leger is in pofsefsion of 4 most important part of this Itterary treasure, the 
letters that pafsed between M. de Peiresc, afd the most learned meén of his 
time in Europe, relating to philosophy, natural history, botany, civil history,’ 
biography, philology, criticism, and elegant literature, together with an im- 
mense collection of facts relating to antiquity inevery part of Europe; .to.mo- 
numents, muniments, and medals, and to the annalsof illustrious families. 
This noble collection, which if printed would fill s¢ven or eight volumes 
in 4to. he has agreed to put into lord Buchan’s hands, for three thousanf™ 
livres of France. The letters addrefsed to M. de Peiresc, and to other 
learned men, in this collection, were originally arranged by M. Tho- 
mafsin de Mazauges, into three clafses; those written in Latin, Italian,, 
and French, omitting all such as were merely complimentary, or contain- 
ed no important or entestaining information. And in the year 1724 M. 
Thomafsin announced his intentior of publithing three volumes of this, 
collection as a specimen of the extensive undertaking. 

This advertisement to the learned world was made in the Nouvelles Li- 
teraires of the above mentioned year, and is to be found in the 167th ang 
following pages of that literary journal, printed for Mesnier at Paris, 8vo. 

Among the learned and eminent persons whose letters are contained in 
this collection, are 


The Chancellor d’Aligre, Scaliger, Gevart, 
The President de Thou, Mr Petit, Grotius, 
Selvin, attorney -geweral Mr de Bagarris, Meursius, 
of the parliament of Mr Tristan de St Amand, Spelman, 
Paris, Mr Bergin, Kircher, 
M. d’Avaux, counsellor Mr de Naude, Gorlée, 
of state, and ambafsa- Mr Capel, The duke d° Arschot, 
dor to Venice, Mr Besty, Cardinal Barbarini, 
M. d’Andilly, The Fathers Sirmond, Asemanni, 
M. de Lomenie, Mr Fronton du Duc, Pignorius, 
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‘The two Puteanus’s (Du- Mr Morin at Amsterdam, Gualdo, 


puy de St Marthe,) Mx le Jay, Peter de la Vallei, 
M. &e Cousin, Holstenius, Aleander, 
M. de Valois, Selden, Aldrovandus, 
M. de Godefroy, Camden, Cittadini, 
M. de Fabiot, Bertius, Doni, 
Saimasius, (Mr de Sau- Erpenius, Pasqualini, 
maise,) Velser, Suarez, &c. Ge. 


The eulogies of Peiresc, by all the learned men of his time, after his 
death, which happened in the year 1637, were collected and printed at 
sa Rome in the following year, 4to. with the title of Moxumentum Romanum, 
&c. The praises of Peiresc are there given in forty different languages. 
Lord Buchan has thought that it would be a great pleasure, (particular- 
ly in the present age) to open up this noble treasure to the world, and it 
would be very agreeable if literary men would communicate their sentiments 
to him through the channel of this Miscellany, or other literary journals 
for the determination of so voluminous a publication. Nor is it doubted 
but Mr George Nicol, bookseller to his majesty, or Mr ‘Nichols printer in 
London, who have, on all occ.sions, so liberally promoted every plan for 
advancing the interests of literature, will freely co-operate in promoting: so 
laudable an undertaking. 


fa ___- _ _____ ___ ____ 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tue Editor is much obliged to the person who has so kindly transmit” 
ted the verses by Mr Burns, which fhall have a place as soon as pofsible, 

* The favour of E. D.J. is just come hand, and fhall appear if pofsible im 
our next. 

The imitation of Ca/deron’s sonnet in our next. 

The sonnet, and another communication by the correspondent who fa- 
voured us with the beautiful original letters and verses by Thomson, are 
come to hand. 

Ai Lover of bis country has chosen a subject for his speculations, that is 
evidently new to him. Political disquisitions, before they can be fit for 
the public eye, ought to be well reflected on; and a writer before he an- 
stvers another ought to be certain ‘he understands what he endeavours to 
refute. We are sorry this ingenious writer fhould have taken up his pea 
in so much haste. It is only well digested thoughts that reflect honour 
on the writer, or that serve to instruct the reader, 

The Editor is obliged to Philo Britannicus for the trouble he has taken 
in transcribing so long a paper; but the circumstance that gave rise to it 
is now forgotten, and ought te remain so. 

The favour of Argus is received. 

The hint of Z.O..D. fhall be taken into consideration. 

The valuable extracts furnifhed by a Lever of Freedom are thankfully 
regcived, and fhall be employed when convenience permits: 

The very interesting d.squisition by Pu/monicus will be inserted as soom 
as pofsible. 

As also that of Horticn/us, with the many other valueble efsays that ac- 
company it. 
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SLIGHT MEMORANDUMS 
ten 
OF THE KING OF SWEDEN. i i 


a 
With a portrait. : 


SweEpen ‘has undergone a greater number .of revolu. 
tions in modern times than any other country in Eu. 
rope. For about two hundred years pagt there has 
been a continued struggle De Ewhat they called 
liberty and despotism, yet they: not so far.advanced 
in the science of govermment, as to be able to disco. 
ver the fundamental maxim on which true liberty 
depends, viz, ‘* That the legislative and the executive 
powers fhould never be suffered to unite in the same 
hand, and that the judicial power fhould be distinct 
from both.” Hence every revolution has been ‘to 
them merely a change of masters, and has only gi- 
ven room to new systems of opprefsion. 

When the present king Came to the throne, the go- 
vernment was a cruel aristocracy, though it afsu- 
med the name of a regal state. When this form of 

‘VOL. Vili, @ 
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government was first establifhed it held forth to the 
people the allurements of democracy ; the very pea- 
sants themselves, who were in their domestic situa- 
tion no better than slaves to their mesne lords, were 
admitted to a fhare in the legislative afsembly of the 
nation ; no law could be pafsed without their own 
consent to it. But notwithstanding this seemingly: 
important privilege, they soon found themselves, 
as others in similar circumstances have often been 
before, subjected to a more rigid opprefsién than that 
was, under which they groaned when they effected 
their last revolution, and they longed to experience 
another change, without knowing what they fhould 
with it to be, . 

The king having observed this general discontent 
in the nation, and feeling that he pofsefsed the name 
of a king alone, without those prerogatives he thought 
fhould be annexed to it, formed a plan to emancipate 
himself from this galling state of pupilage, and di- 
gested his scheme so well, that he effected in one mo- 
ment an entire revolution in the government ; and 
without one drop of blood-fhed, rendered himself, to 
the great satisfaction of the bulk of his people, the 
despotic lord of all his dominions*. Since that time 
he has made such a proper use of his authority, as 


* Nothing can point out in a more striking manner the futility of 
all political oaths, and consequently the iniquity of imposing them, than 
what occurred in this transaction. But such is the weaknefs of men, 
whenever they afsume any degree of power that their own minds make 
them suspect is beyond the bounds of reason, they grasp at even the smal- 
Jest appearance of a fhadow, that they think has a prospect of perpetuating 
it. Hence it has happened in every encroachment that has ever been 
gnade upon the just rights of mankind, the parties-cogceyned in such ene 
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to give general satisfaction to the lower orders 
of the people, whose welfare and prosperity he has 
found it his interest to promote, and to prevent 
even the machinations of his humbled aristocratics 
from disturbing the tranquillity of the state. One 
feeble attempt of the nobles to oppose his will, was 
so easily reprefsed, as scarcely to deserve to be 
noticed. Thus do they enjoy for the present, a 
beneficial change in their -circumstances ; and it 
igto be hoped, that the enlightened state of Eu- 
rope, will teach the monarchs to know in future, 
that their own true interest is so intimately 
connected with the prosperity of the people, as not 
to admit of being disjoined from it with. safety. 


croachments have been prodigal of oaths to bind those to their 
“cause who they suspect are not hearty in it. ‘They seem not willing to 
advert, that oaths never can bind the unprincipled clafs of mankind, who 
alone are the persons in these cases to be most dreaded. They seem also 
to forget that people, who find it their interest to break an oath where a 
high stake is at hand, wil] always find casuists in abundance to satisfy 
their consciences that they have only done right, when they disregarded 
these oaths. Probably Gustavus was thus satisfied, that he committed no 
crime when he one day swore, in the most solemn manner, that he never, 
would infringe the constitution that existed before his accefsion: to the 
throne ; though only two days afterwards-he totally overturned. that consity- 
tion. “¢ These,” he would probably say to himself, ** are a parcel of tyrants, 
who have afsumed an unjust authority over both me and my people to op- 
prefs us. I have no way of freeing my people from this thraldom (a most 
meritorious enterprise) but by complying for the present with their orders: 
I therefore submit to it, that I may be enabled to serve my country.” 
Could I, by thus fhowing the absurdity of imposing such oaths, in any res- 
pect prevent their being so universally resorted to, as.they are in the pre- 
sent day, I fhould think that I served the cause of humanity a good deal 5 
I always suspect it is a bad cause, where oaths are prodigally requested 3, 
and those who are most forward in taking them, I fhould often suspect had 
formed a plan, like the good king of Sweden, to break them as quickly as 
pofsible. ; 
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This is the only security they enjoy for a continue 
ance of liberty and protection: Slender security! 

To have effected such a great revolution, with 
so much ease, discovers that the king of Sweden is 
by no means destitute of talents ; and his conduct in 
other respects confirms this judgement. By the best 
accounts that have been publifhed of this kingdom, 
it has advanced considerably in domestic improve- 
ment under his administration. His manners are 
engaging, and his conduct to his people affable and 
tnild, so that he is, upon the whole, well esteemed by 
the nation. And if the reflections on the balance of 
power in Europe, lately translated by lord Fitzwilliam, 
be his, his talents as a writer are not inconsiderable, 
though the consistency of his conduct as a politician 
may be disputed. 

On a recent occasion he put his popularity to the 
test in a very eminent degree. Instigated, as it 
fhould seem, by a desire to display his military prow- 
efs, he very unadvisedly and rafhly entered into a 
war with RufSia, under a pretext that no reason 
could authorise ; and he has paid dear for the well 
earned laurels he obtained on that occasion. Trust- 
ing to his own marine, and to the afsistance he hoped 
to derive from others, andexpecting that Rufsia, em- 
barrafsed with the war against the Turks, would not 
be able to oppose him with vigour, he made a sudden 
irruption into the Rufsian Finland, where he met 
with greater opposition than was expected. His 
fleet, unafsisted by any ally, was opposed by the 
whole naval power of Rufsia in the Baltic, and after 
an obstinate fight of two days, was entirely broken, 
and nearly annihilated. Qa that occasion, with am 
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intrepidity that recalled to remembrance the Prufsian 
hero, he, with a few small vefsels, performed prodigies 
of valour; snatched the victory from his enemies 
that they thought themselves sure of ; saved the fhat- 
tered remains both of his fleet and his army, which 
were on the brink of destruction ; and siezing the 
favourable moment, he concluded, without the parti- 
cipation of any of his allies, a peace with Rufsia,.on 
terms more favourable for him than his dangerous 
situation gave him any reason to expect. 

Every thing in the conduct of this prince disco- 
vers a vigorous and active mind, that fhrinks not from 
danger, but seeks resources within itself on every 
trying emergency. But here we discover the talents 
of a hero, rather than the knowledge and caution of 
a judicious statesman. Nothing could have proved 
more hurtful to his country than the war with Ruf- 
sia. Denmark was in alliance with Rufsia, and 
could not be supposed to behold with pleasure any 
accefsion to his power, so that fhe readily espoused 
the cause of the Czarina; his own subjects found 
themselves thus precluded at once, from benefiting 
themselves by that trade, which the war between 
Rufsia and the Porte enabled them, before that un- 
happy enterprise, to carry on with great profit. 
Thus did the national trade and industry receive a 
great check, which it will be long before it can en- 
tirely recover. The effects of it are still felt by his 
people, and consequently his revenues are proportion- 
ably diminifhed by it. He seems to be sensible of these 
evils, and desirous of repairing them. If this heck 

‘ thall prevent him from engaging in other still more 
ridiculous enterprises, it will be happy for his 
people, 
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None of the princes in Europe seem to view the 
revolution in France with a more unfavourable eye 
than Gustavus of Sweden; and there is reason to 
fear that nothing but a consciousnefs of inability will 
prevent him from interfering in this ungracious bu- 
sinefs. Whether the courts of Madrid and Peters- 
burgh, by flattering his propensity to military fame, 
may be able to induce him, by a small pecuniary 
gratification, openly to engage in this quarrel, it is 
hard to say. But if he does, it is not difficult ta 
foresee that his country will long have reason to la~ 
ment, that their best interests have been once more 
sacrificed, in order to add to the military glory of 
their princes. 











ON A COURSE OF READING. 


Sir, To the Editor of the Bee. 
Tue multiplicity and frequent publication of books, 
with the number of libraries, public and private, af- 
ford a pleasing indication of a general disposition a- 
mong the Britifh to read. Of readers there are two 
kinds, those who make reading their businefs, and 
those who, having other businefs, make reading their 
amusement: The latter either seek for information, 
or read only to loiter away the hours that hang 
heavy on their hands. From the vast abundance and 
rapid-cireulation of trifling books, it is to be feared 
that the clafs is large of those whose object is rather te 
spend than improve their time by reading, who seck 
for entertainment merely, and think not of combi- 
ning the useful and agreeable together. The purpose 


ol my pr it addrefs is to endeavour to remedy thus, 
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and bring the waste of desultory reading within the 
cultivated regions of science, and to add to that store 
of knowledge, derived from the labours of men who 
make study their businefs, the fruits to be expected 
from the improved leisure of those who make read- 
ing their amusement. 

No adept in rhetoric, I have little hope of influence 
with this order of loungers; argument would stun 
them to a deaf inattention, so I despair of succefs by 
convincing their reason ; and, without the powers 
of persuasion, I want the means of inlisting their 
pafsions in the cause, and insinuating that they would 
find more solid pleasure and real variety in a regular 
course of useful reading, than in the disgusting lus~ 
ciousnefs of a novel, or the pert gofsiping of a news- 
paper; that, instead of being teased with a continual 
prurience of imagination, which it is impofsible te 
satisfy, and an irritable anxiety about trifles, which 
increases by indulgence, they would strengthen their 
minds without benumbing their feelings, and gratify 
their curiosity while they were collecting rational 
information ; and that, instead of their lives remain- 
ing a burthen on themselves, they might, by this 
means, not only enhance their own welfare, but add 
to that of society. I presume not officiously to in- 
trude my advice upon the profefsionally studious, 
but rather sollicit their afsistance and correction in 
what is deemed advantageous to the diffusion of 
knowledge. 

I am one of those who have been in the practice of 
employing their leisure in reading for instruction as 
well as emusetment. It ts to readers of « like cast 
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This is the only security they enjoy for a ¢ontinus 
ance of liberty and protection: Slender security ! 

To have effected such a great revolution, with 
so much ease, discovers that the king of Sweden is 
by no means destitute of talents ; and his conduct in 
other respects confirms this judgement. By the best 
accounts that have been publifhed of this kingdom, 
it has advanced considerably in domestic improve- 
ment under his administration. His manners are 
engaging, and his conduct to his people affable and 
thild, so that he is, upon the whole, well esteemed by 
the nation. And if the reflections on the balance of 
power in Europe, lately translated by lord Fitzwilliam, 
be his, his talents as a writer are not inconsiderable,. 
though the consistency of his conduct as a politician 
may be disputed. 

On a recent occasion he put his popularity to the 
test in a very eminent degree. [Instigated, as it 
fhould seem, by a desire to display his military prow- 
efs, he very unadvisedly and rafhly entered into a 
war with RufSia, under a pretext that no reason 
could authorise ; and he has paid dear for the welk 
earned laurels he obtained on that occasion. Trust- 
ing to his own marine, and to the afsistance he hoped 
to derive from others, andexpecting that Rufsia, em- 
barrafsed with the war against the Turks, would not 
be able to oppose him with vigour, he made a sudden 
irruption into the Rufsian Finland, where he met 
with greater opposition than was expected. His 
fleet; unafsisted by any ally, was opposed by the 
whole naval power of Rufsia in the Baltic, and after 
an obstinate fight of two days, was entirely broken, * 
-and nearly annihilated, Qa that occasion, with an 
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intrepidity that recalled to remembrance the Prufsian 
hero, he, with a few small vefsels, performed prodigies 
of valour; snatched the victory from his enemies 
that they thought themselves sure of; saved the fhat- 
tered remains both of his fleet and his army, which 
were on the brink of destruction; and siezing the 
favourable moment, he concluded, without the parti- 
cipation of any of his allies, a peace with Rufsia,.on 
terms more favourable for him than his dangerous 
situation gave him any reason to expect. 

Every thing in the conduct of this prince disco- 
vers a vigorous and active mind, that fhrinks not from 
danger, but seeks resources within itself on every 
trying emergency. But here we discover the talents 
of a hero, rather than the knowledge and caution of 
a judicious statesman. Nothing could have proved 
more hurtful to his country than the war with Ruf- 
sia. Denmark was in alliance with Rufsia, and 
could not be supposed to behold with pleasure any 
accefsion to his power, so that fhe readily espoused 
the cause of the Czarina; his own subjects found 
themselves thus precluded at once, from benefiting 
themselves by that trade, which the war between 
Rufsia and the Porte enabled them, before that un- 
happy enterprise, to carry on with great profit. 
Thus did the national trade and industry receive a 
great check, which it will be long before it can en- 
tirely recover. The effects of it are still felt by his 
people, and consequently his revenues are proportion- 
ably diminithed by it. He seems to be sensible of these 
evils, and desirous of repairing them. If thisioheck 

- fhall prevent him from engaging in other still more 
-ridiculous enterprises, it will be happy for, his 


people, 
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None of the princes in Europe seem to view the 
revolution in France with a more unfavourable eye 
than Gustavus of Sweden; and there is reason to 
fear that nothing but a consciousnefs of inability will 
prevent him from interfering in this ungracious bu- 
sinefs. Whether the courts of Madrid and Peters- 
burgh, by flattering his propensity to military fame, 
may be able to induce him, by a small pecuniary 
gratification, openly to.engage in this quarrel, it is 
hard to say. But if he does, it is not difficult to 
foresee that his country will long have reason to la~ 
ment, that their best interests have been once more 
sacrificed, in order to add to the military glory of 
their princes. 








ON A COURSE OF READING. 


Sir, To the Editor of the Bee. 

Tue multiplicity and frequent publication of books, 
with the number of libraries, public and private, af- 
ford a pleasing indication of a general disposition a- 
mong the Britifh to read. Of readers there are two 
kinds, those who make reading their businefs, and 
those who, having other businefs, make reading their 
amusement: The latter either seek for information, 
or read only to loiter away the hours that hang 
heavy on their hands. From the vast abundance and 
rapid-circulation of trifling bocks, it is to be feared 
_ thatthe clafs is large of those whose object is rather to 

spend than improve their time by reading, who seek 
for entertainment merely, and think not of combi- 
ning the useful and agreeable together. The purpose 
of my present addrefs is to endeavour to remedy this, 
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and bring the waste of desultory reading within the 
cultivated regions of science, and to add to that store 
of knowledge, derived from the labours of men who 
make study their businefs, the fruits to be expected 
from the improved leisure of those who make read- 
ing their amusement. 

No adept in rhetoric, I have little hope of influence 
with this order of loungers; argument would stun 
them to a deaf inattention, so I despair of succefs by 
convincing their reason ; and, without the powers 
of persuasion, I want the means of inlisting their 
pafsions in the cause, and insinuating that they would 
find more solid pleasure and real variety in a regular 
course of useful reading, than in the disgusting lus. 
ciousnefs of a novel, or the pert gofsiping of a news- 
paper ; that, instead of being teased with a continual 
prurience of imagination, which it is impofsible te 
satisfy, and an irritable anxiety about trifles, which 
increases by indulgence, they would strengthen their 
minds without benumbing their feelings, and gratify 
their curiosity while they were collecting rational 
jnformation ; and that, instead of their lives remain- 
ing a burthen on themselves, they might, by this 
means, not only enhance their own welfare, but add 
to that of society. I presume not officiously to in- 
trude my advice upon the profefsionally studious, 
but rather sollicit their afsistance and correction in 
what is deemed advantageous to the diffusion of 
knowledge: 

I'am one of those who have been in the practice of © 
employing their leisure in reading for instruction as- 
well ‘as amusement. It is to readers of a like cast 
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that my attention is chiefly directed. I have had 
little difficulty in procuring. books, but to make a 
proper selection from the crowded catalogue, I have 
found no easy matter. Indeed there are no hours of 
lost time I rethember with more regret, than those I 
have misspent in the perusal of absurd authors on 
absurd subjects. The delays, and the toils, and the 
hardships I have undergone, in struggling through 
bogs and wildernefses, induce me to set up a guide- 
post to fhew other future travellers the way. I make 
the attempt with a confidence of doing no mischief, and 
leading no one astray, as I am subject to the correc 
‘tion of you and your learned correspondents. 

Without farther apology, I submit to the conside- 
ration of your readers the following course of study, 
as calculated to convey a general outline of the prin- 
«cipal branches of knowledge, and to prevent a waste 
of time and patience, in a uselefs perusal of writers, 
lefs qualified than the authors mentioned in the list, te 
afford the instruction requisite. 

1. Logic—Duncan’s Logic. 

2. Theology—Hartley’s observations on man, part i, 
«hap. Ist and 2d. 

3- Natural iaw, and moral philosophy—Paley’s 
principles of moral and political philosophy; or 
Burlamaqui’s natural and political law, (translated 
by Nugent,) or Rutherford’s institutes of natural 
and political law. / 

4. General politics—Montesquieu’s spirit of laws 
(except 27th, 28th, 30th, and 31st books.) 

5. History—sst and 2d vols. of Rollin’s ancient 
‘history—Goldsnsith’s Grecian history ——Goldsmith’s 
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Roman history—Rufsel’s history of modern Europe, 
§ vols.—Ramsay’s history of the American revolu- 
tion. 

6. Mathematics and geometry—Ludlam’s rudiments 
of mathematics—Euclid’s elements. 

7. Natural philosophby—Heltham’s lectures; or 
Rowning’s philosophy. 

8. Chymistry—Watson’s Chymical efsays. 

9. Natural bistory—Smellie’s philosophy of na- 
tural history. : 

10. Agriculture—Lord Kaims’s geatleman far- 
mer. 

11. OEconomical politics—Smith’s wealth of na- 
tions. 

12. Criticism—Kaim’s dements of criticism; or 
Blair’s lectures. 

13. Engili/h government and law—De Lolme on 
the Englith constitution, and Blackstone’s commen- 
taries. 

Except with respect to history, it is recom- 
mended to the student to go through the course re- 
ularly as it is numbered, and not to pursue any 
particular head farther, till he has been once through 
the whole, so that he may be the better able to judge 
which subject is most likely to suit his taste and si- 
‘tuation; and what others are best adapted collate- 
rally to afsist in the farther cultivation of his favou- 
rite branch. To make any materially useful pro- 
grefs towards perfection in one of these heads re- 
quires a closenefs of attention which it is impofsible 
to bestow on all; nor is it designed to difsipate that 
-sttention over too wide a field. The purpose of suck 
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a general plan of study, is, by exhibiting a view of 
all, to enable a man to form a just opinion of each, 
from the opportunity he has of making the proper 
comparisons, and to prevent prejudice and a bigotted 
attachment to technical maxims and profefsional 
tenets, arising from a partial and contracted inspec- 

tion into things, mutually dependent on each other. — 
A man fhould not at all times be peeping through a 
microscope, lest it pervert his judgement ; and that he 
may not mistake a gnat for acamel let him remove the 
glafs sometimes, and by cireumspection avoid error. 
These advantages, I esteem a valuable compensation 
for the time employed in the survey. Let no one 
be alarmed at the apparent magnitude of the tafk, 
for the whole range does not include a quantity equal 
to forty volumes 8vo.; and, excepting numbers sixth 
and seventh, none of them will require any severe ap- 
plication. The books are all, I think, except Hartley, 
very common, and J suppose may be furnifhed by 
most circulating libraries and book societies. Hartley’s 
ebservations on man has become very scarce in the 
fhops, but I believe the part referred to here.is insert- 
ed among difbop Watson’s theological tracts: Where 
there seems to be an option, as in number third, to 
the priority of order the preference fhould be given ; 
the others are only added lest the first fhould not be 
met with.: The student is supposed to be previous- 
ly acquainted with the common rules of arithmetic, _ 
and a little. knowledge of geography. When read~ 

img history one ought not to be without maps, and a 
chronological vade mecum of some kind. If particu- 
har directions for study are required, they may be 
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seen in Locke's conduct of the understanding, or in 
Watt’s improvement of the mind; but caution ought 
to be observed, not to pay too great an attention to 
the minutiz of Watt.. When an apparatus is, too 
nice, a person becomes inclined to trust much to its 
powers, and little to his own exertions. The mental 
faculties are the most improved by exercise. Num- 
bers six and seven, will require much time and close 
attention. Broken hours of leisure will not be very 
favourable to the reading of mathematics, and natu- 
ral philosophy: It may, therefore, be advisable to 
appropriate the greater- portions. of spare time to 
numbers six and seven, while the smaller are occu- 
pied by pursuing the train of history, number five. 
The books recommended in this clafs, will perhaps 
be deemed too superficial. A general view is the 
object. However, as soon as the reader has got 
through the authors cited in number five, he may 
proceed in the following order ; 

Gillies’s history of Greece—Rollin’s ancient history, 
volumes 8th, goth, and 10th——Ferguson’s bistory 
of the Roman republic—Gibbon's history of the decline 
and fall of the Roman empire, abridged—Robertson’s 
history of Charles v.—Voltaire’s age of Lewis XIV. 
—Voltaire’s age of Lewis XV.—Historical parts of 
"the annual registers, from 1759 to the present time— 
Reynal’s history of the European settlements and trade 
in the East and West Indies—Mosheim’s ecclesiastical 
‘bisto-y—Henry’s history of Great Britain—Hume’s 
history, beginning with Henry v11.—Macauly’s bis- 
tory of England—Smollet’s history of England from 
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the revolution—Historicai parts of the annual regi- 
Ster again. 

If the reader wifhes to proceed to metaphysics, 
after perusing Duncan’s logic, it will be prudent 
to suspend the design till he has completed 
the course, and then to begin with Locke’se/say 
on the human understanding, and Hartley’s the- 
ory of the human mind by Priestley. Although se- 
veral exprefsions I have used, in compliance with 
general custom, may appear to relate to men only,, 
yet I beg that such may be construed as comprehend- 
ing both sexes ; for I perfectly agree with your cor- 
respondent Sophia (vol. 3. p. 228.) that women have: 
an equal right with men to all the advantages of in-~ 
struction. I have no doubt of their capacities, and 
reprobate the prejudice which continues to reprefs. 
their mental energy by a contracted education. 

Tam, Sir, 
Your humble servant, 
October 1793. Wn. Drvutuin. 


OBSERVATIONS ON SOME ENGLISH NOVELS. 
Sir, To the Editor of the Bee. 


Novets are a species of writing very common in 
this country. To excel in them, however, requires a 
more pregnant imagination, and a greater extent of 
judgement, than the generality are disposed’ to ad- 
mit. As a proof of this afsertion, a stronger argu- 
ment could not be adduced, than the multitude of no- 
velists who have written without succefs. Few men 
have been more fortunate in the acquisition of literary 
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fame than Henry Feilding, and there are few men 
of letters who are not conversant with his wri- 
tings. 

The most striking peculiarity in Feilding’s works, 
is the remarkable fertility of his invention, the jus- 
tice and ingenuity of his observations, and his tho- 
rough knowledge of the human heart. As a novelist, 
we are charmed with the interesting texture of his 
story; and his acute and satirical remarks on the 
manner and the mind of man, convince us of the source 
from which such merit could flow. His originality 
of genius has never been, nor ever can be disputed, 
since he has struck out for himself a path entirely 
new. For propriety of language, or natural charac- 
ters, he certainly bears away the palm from every 
novelist, Smollet always excepted, in Britain. 

His Joseph Andrews abounds with the most exqui- 
site humour, and poignant satire. It was profefsedly 
an imitation of Cervantes; and in drawing humo- 
rous scenes he has often at least equalled his mast- 
ter. 

The learning of parson Adams, his entire igno- 
rance of the world, the goodnefs and the simplicty of 
his heart, are drawn with the nicest judgement. The 
modesty and good sense of Joseph, and the refined senti- 
ments of Fanny, are truly the copyings of nature. As 
for his Foundling, I venture to affirm, that itis the most 
complete novel in the Englith language; and for the 
perspicuity of style, and variety of incident, has ne- 
ver been surpafsed. No characters can be more ori- 
ginal than those of Jones, Allworthy, and Partridge. 
From the hero of the piece, to the lowest character, 
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the propriety is discoverable. Feilding has been 
well versant in critical knowledge, of which his in- 
troductory chapters in the Foundling will exhibit a 
lasting monument. Had Feilding wanted his prolo- 
gomenous chapters, still the sensible application of 
his cursory and detached observations, interspersed in 
the history, would have founded his reputation in the 
opinion of men sense. In the tender and pathetic 
Amelia, we see that genius which fhone so lively in 
the Foundling, like the setting sun emerging from a 
cloud, now and then emitting a feeble ray, emblema- 
tical of its former greatnefs. 

Samuel Richardson was pofsefsed of considerable 
abilities. His works are replete with delicate senti- 
ments and precepts of morality. “As a fund of en- 
tertainment, they have been justly commended ; they 
are certainly calculated for this purpose in a high 
degree. His moral reflections also, I doubt not, have 
been of considerable utility ; but a moralist, I appre- 
hend, is a character distinct from a novelist, As to 
his language, it is sufficiently adapted for this clafs of 
writing ; though not dignified, it flows with a volu- 
bility pleasing to the reader. If it has a fault it lies 
in its redundancy ; but the observation is applicable 
with equal propriety to his language and matter. I 
imagine his knowledge of human nature has been 
chiefly derived from books’; for his works do not 
jead us to conclude that he has ever accurately stu- 
died the book of nature. His knowledge of mankind, 
therefore, must have been very confined; for how. 
ever exquisitely human nature may have been descri- 
bed by writers, the true practical system can he 
learned only in the world. 
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The character of Sir Charles Grandison is over- 
strained, his honour is so refined and fantastical in ma- 
ny places, that it descends to meannefs, particularly 
in his offers to the Italian family. Dr Bartlet is, 
however, an original character ; and Mrs Shirly will, I 
hope, be often found in reai life. His want of humour 
has produced a wretched picture of puerility in the 
person of Charlotte. Richardson has not followed 
the proper rule of novel writing. What I understand 
to be the characteristic feature of a novel, is an exact 
delineation of real life. In defence of these perfect 
patterns, says Richardson in the concluding note to 
his Grandison: ‘* The corruption of human nature 
may indeed be exhibited in the faulty character; but 
need pictures of this kind be held out in books? Is 
not vice crowned ‘with succefs, triumphant and re- 
warded, and perhaps set off with wit and spirit, a 
dangerous represntation.” If my idea of novel wri- 
ting be just, the answer to this is obvious. It is of 
no consequence, whether the representation be vi- 
cious or virtuous, in writing a fictitious history, 
which consists in a relation of the manners and ac- 
tions of man, it is human nature that is undertaken 
to be represented, and in as far as this is not done, 
the author has not performed his tafk, The painter 
could have no merit, who fhould be employed to draw 
a likenefs, though he drew it perfectly beautiful, 
both in symmetry and complexion, if it bore no resem- 
blance to the original. In like manner, if one under- 
takes to write the life of a man, is it consistent to 
ascribe to him actions which are not only void. of 
probability, but even of pofsibility. Though, in sup- 
port of thjs perfection of character, Richardson men- 
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tions the delight and instruction of dwelling on this 
bright side of things ; yet his Clarifsa fhews that he 
‘ould dwell with equal prolixity on the dark side, 
Lovelace partakes as much of the nature of an infer- 
nal spirit, -as Sir Charles Grandison resembles the 
idea we form of superior beings ; Lovelace however 
may be accounted the most original .character in Ri- 
chardson’s works. As for his Pamela, as it is a 
performance only fitted for the nursery, it is below 
criticism. 

I have read your correspondent Bombardinion’s 
remarks on Smoliet’s novels, and think he has han- 
dled Dr Smollet with his usual-acutenefs. Indeed 
after reading the. works of Feilding, Richardson, and 
Smollet, instead of being either amusing or instruc- 
tive, it becomes a grievous tafk to procted with pa- 
tience to the end of almost all our other modern novels. 
Some aiming at wit and humour, degenerate inte 
pertnefs and foolery ; and others, walking upon the 
crutches of imitation, retail the defects of their mas- 
ters, without any of their beauty or ingenuity: 
Most of them are filled with low tea-table talk, with« 
ont one spark of genius. What an ingenious critic 
in your Bee remarks on modern dramatists, may be 
also applied to this clafs of-writers, that quaintnefs and 
affectation are characteristic of modern authors, .and 
that they mutually borrow fantastical pieces from 


each other. 
Peterbead Feb.28.1792-  _ Grumio*. 


* Let not the surly critic look upon this juvenile morsel with too ses 
tvere an eye. Though these observations are not in all cases strictly just, 
he will here perceive the rudiments of that independence of mind, which _ 
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su, Wad bit Gate 


Ts is with great judgement that from your excellent 
Miscellany you seem to have excluded metaphysi- 
cal disquisitions and theological controversy. These 
subjects, instead of improving the taste, and humani- 
zing the mind, could serve no other end than to per- 
plex the understandings of those to whom it is your 
laudable object to communicate useful information, 
and to excite, perhaps, the angry pafsions of your 
more learned readers. When] expreds myself in this 
manner, I am entitled to the credit of postponing my 
own amusement to general utility ; for from the age 
of sixteen, metaphysics have been my favourite study. 

. But though I would not, for my gratification, with 
you to fill your pages with ontological distinctions, 
and abstruse reasonings, which to men, not early ini- 
tiated in such studies, convey no ideas whatever, there 
are yet topics, intimately connected with metaphysics, 
which I think might be treated in such a manner, as 
to add to the public stock of useful knowledge. The 
métaphysician, whose aim is the discovery of truth, 
and not the propagation of paradoxes, cannot hope to. 
obtain his purpose without some previous knowledge 
of natural history and the principles of anatomy. It 
form the basis of every excellent literary acquirement. I with not, how- 
eter, that this indulgence “ould be misconstrued. Let young men never 
forget that just criticism is in a peculiar manner the province of age in 
the literary republic. There are abundance of other departments in which 
the young candidate for literary fame may exercise his ingenuity, with a 
such better prospect of succefs, oF. A. 
VOL. viii, s 
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is vain to inquire into the nature of the sentient 
priaciple, before we know the structure and functions 
of the organs of sensation. 

Permit me, then, for mty own information, to’ state 
a few facts, and to put a few questions respecting the 
organs and the seat of sensation, as they appear in 
certain clafses of animals. In men, and in the higher 
orders 6f animals, we all know that sensation centers 
in the brain; that it is propagated by motion from 
the extremities of the nerves; and that the sentient 
principle, whatever it be, cannot be divided. The 
facts, from which these conelusions are drawn, it is 
needlefs for me to enumerate. Every one, who has 
at all studied the subject, has had sufficient evidence, 
that sensibility, and the power of motion, are by the 
nerves conveyed to all parts of the body from the 
brain and spinal marrow; that when the nerves of 
any pars are cut, tied, or strongly comprefsed, the 
functions of that part are either destroyed or much 
impaired ; and that, when a great injury is done to 
the medullary substance of the brain itself, sensa- 
tion, memory, and intellect, are wholly lost. But in- 
worms, and in certain species of insects, the faculty 
_of sensation exhibits a very different appearance. If 
an earth-worm be cut in two pieces, sensation, so far 
from being lost, remains as well with the tail as with 
the head; and, which is yet more wonderful, each 
piece, instead of instantly dying, becomes, in time, 2 
complete worm, This power of reproduction, however, 
appears to be subject tocertain laws. ‘* Having found,” 
says Abbé Spallanzani, “ that the anterior part, or the 
head, reproduced the tail, I was willing to try whee 
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ther this took place when the head was cut at dif. 
ferent distances, and whether any difference, in the 
method of dividing, would prevent the usual repro- 
duction. It was, therefore, necefsary to observe, 
whether the regenerative power existed in the whole 
length of the worm, so that the head, however long 
or fhort, would be equally fit to reproduce a tail. I 
found that nature has limits, beyond which this re« 
production of the tail can be no longer effected.” 

The Abbé made many other inquiries concerning 


this power of reproduction, but the next, which he 


mentions to my purpose, was, whether the posterior 
part or the tail, could produce a new head. ‘I found,” 
says he, ‘¢ that wpon cutting off a certain number of 
rings from the anterior part, the reproduction of the 
head took place in every species of earth-worms 
known to me; and I did not fail to. attend in a great 
measure to the'same things I had noted in the repro- 
duction of the tail. If the number of rings taken off 
be such that the quantity of the anterior part sepa 
rated be considerable, the reproduction of the head 
will not take place till after a long time, and then 
with difficulty ; and not in every species of those ins 
sects. But as reproduction is only delayed, not pres 
vented, by this kind of section, it may be concluded 
that earth-worms, or at least some species of them, 
seproduce not only the tail, but the head. When 
the rings cut off near the head are but few, the part 
reproduced is always equal to that which was taken 
off ; but when there are many, the new head is*coms 
monly fhorter, and has fewer rings than the first.’? 
He found, likewise, that the reproduction of a small: 
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portion of the head, is sooner effected than the repro- 
duction of an equal portion of the tail. 

Being lastly come to the middle parts, ** I was desi- 
rous,” says he, “to know, whether both'a new head 
and a new tail could be produced. I found that they 
really are both renewed, provided a large portion of 
the head be not taken off; for then the same thing 
will happen that we mentioned before. If a small 
portion of the anterior part be cutoff, both head and 
tail will spring forth ; but, as we have already obser- 
ved, the head appears first, and then the tail, accord- 
ing to the law to which naturé was found to adhere. 
The difficulty, therefore, with regard to the inter- 
mediate parts, lies in the reproduction of the head’; 
and although this often fails, the tail will still begin 
to be regenerated ; but this dies sooner or later, to~ 
gether with the middle part. 

** Hitherto the animal is supposed to have been cut - 
in three parts, viz. the head, the tail, and middle 
piece. I was then induced to inquire what happened 
to the earth-worm when cut in four, five, six, or 
more parts, which I ascertained by a great variety of 
experiments.” The result of these experiments is 
unknown tome. It ts not given in the fhort efsay 
from which I quote ; and which was publithed only 
as the prospectus of a larger work, which I have 
never seen. Perhaps it may be known to you, or 
to some of your readers, who can likewise inform me 
whether the facts related by the Abbé, with respect 


' to the reproduction of earth-worms, are entitled to 


° 


the fullest credit. 
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If they be, does it not follow that an earth-worm 
has not one individual life, but two different lives ; 
accompanied each with a distinct and separate facul- 
ty of sensation ? In other words, does not an earth. 
worm consist of two animated systems of matter, 
which, though united by some bond of connection, by 
which sensation is communicated from the one to the 
other, are yet in themselves perfectly distinct? I li- 
mit my supposition to two animated systems; because 
from. the experiments of Spallanzani, with which a- 
lone I am acquainted, it does not appear, that when the 
worm is so divided, as that from the middle piece a 
new head and a new tail spring forth, either of the 
amputated extremities contain the power of reproduc- 
tion. Perhaps the Abbé’s experiments may be in- 
accurately stated; but, if they be not, does not my 
conjecture founded on them acquire some additional 
probability, from the undoubted fact that every earth- 
worm is an hermaphrodite ? Admitting the truth of 
this conjecture, is it not highly probable that the 
two seats of sensation, analogous to the brain in man, 
are contiguous to each other, and at some distance 
from the extremities of the worm? And is it not 
self-evident that a wound, inflicted on either extremi- 
ty of a worm, must, in that case, communicate to 
the animal two particular sensations instead of one ? 
It is not, Sir, for the purpose of exciting a contro- 
versy in the Bee, that I throw out these queries, but 
merely to obtain information on a curious subject, 
which I with to understand, and of which, at the same 
time, I am profoundly ignorant. I never in mylife 
made an experiment on an earth-worm, with a view to 
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discover its seat of sensation; and former omifsions, 
which L,now regret, I have not present opportunities 
to supply. The answers, te my queries which I ex- 
pect, are physiological, and not metaphysical. These 
I might have had by a private application to yourself, 
as well as through thechannel of your Miscellany ; but 
if, by instructing me, you, at the same time, instruct 
others, you will so far contribute to the end of all your 
labours, the public good. The final cause of the repro- 
ductive power in the earth-worm is obvious and stri- 
king, and compels the reflecting mind to adore that 
providence, which, by such wonderful means, has con- 
trived to preserve from extinction, a species of the 
lowest reptiles; and by which, therefore, we cannot 
doubt that even the hairs of our head are number- 
ed. With real respect] am, _ Sir, 


yours, tc. i 
E. O. J*.. 








COPY OF THE EARL OF BUCHAN’S LETTER TO GENERAL 
WASHINGTON, PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA, SENT ENCLOSED IN THE BOX OF 
WALLACE’S OAK. 


Sir, Dryburgh Abbey Fune 28. 791. 


‘T map the honour to receive your Excelleney’s letter,. 
relating to the advertisement of Dr Anderson’s pe- 


* It was not without hesitation that the Editor admitted.the above: 
The ingenious author has well foreseen that he treads on dapgerous 
ground. To draw the exact line between physiological research,.and me- 
taphys cal speculation is impofsible, but our readers: will observe, that 
on this last subject, the Editor must be extremely cireumspect.’’ He 
therefore hopes they will be so obliging as to guard against it in their 
“aaswers, to preveat disappointment to themselves and uneas'nefs to hime. 
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riodieal publication in the gazette of the United 


States, which attention to my recommendation I feet 
very sensibly, and return you for it my grateful ac- 
knowledgements. 

In the 21st number of that literary miscellany, I 
inserted a monitory paper respecting America, which 
I flatter myself, may, if attended to on the other 
side of the Atlantic, be productive of good conse- 
quences. 

To use your own emphatic words, ‘* May that al- 
mighty Being who rules over the universe, who pre- 
sides in the councils of nations, and whose providen- 
tial aids can supply every human defeet, consecrate 
to the liberties and happinefs of the American people, 


. 2 government instituted by themselves, for public 


and private security, upon the basis of law, and equal 
administration of justice ; preserving to every indt~ 
vidual as much civil and political freedom as is con- 
sistent with the safety of the nation ;” and may HE be 
pleased to continue your life and strength, as long as 
you may be in any way useful to your country. 

I have intrusted this fheet, enclosed in a box made. 
of the oak that fheltered our great Sir William Wal- 
lace after the battle of Falkirk, to Mr Robertson of 
Aberdeen, with the hope of his having the honour of 
delivering it into your hands, and meeting with your 
protection as an honest man seeking for bread, and for 
fame the in new world by the exercise of his talents. 

This box was presented to me by the goldsmiths 
company at Edinburgh, from whom, feeling my own 
unworthinefs, to receive this magnificently exprefsive. 
present, I requested, and obtained permifsion, to make 
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‘it ever ‘to the man in the world to whom I-thought 


it was most justly due. 

Into your Excellency’s hands I commit it, Tequest- 
ing of you to transmit it, on the event of your decease, 
to the man in your own country, who fhall appear to 
your judgement, to deserve it best, upon the same con- 
siderations that have induced me to send it to your 
Excellency. With the highest esteem, qu have the 
honour to be Sir, 

Your Excellency’s 
Most obedient humble servant, 
BUCHAN. 
eee 
“READING MEMORANDUMS, 
Continued from p. 64. 

News, like other tales, are easily told: What is bo-: 
ped is readily believed; and what is believed is con- 
fidently told. 


The conceits of speculative men are.such, that 
they strain their faculties to find in a mine, what lies 
en the surface. 


=— 

Men may be convinced, but they cannot be pleased 

against their will; but though taste is obstinate, it 

is very variable, and time often prevails when argu- 
ments have failed. 


The equal lot of the Scots clergy, is a strong 
check to every aspiring thought: It may blunt their 
ambition, but it binds them to their people, and invis 
gorates every duty towards those, to whom they con- 
Sider themselves connected for life. 

To be continued, 
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For the Bee. 


VERSES BY THOMSON ADDRESSED TO HIS AMANDA, NEVER 


BEFORE PRINTED. 


An urge too late! , from beauty’s bondage free, 
Why did I trust my liberty with thee! 

Ani thou, why didst thou, with inhuman art, 
If not resolv’d to take, seduce my heart ? 

Yes! yes! you saw, (for lover’s eyes speak true,) 
You must have seen, how fast my pafsion grew 5 
And when your glances chanc’d on me to fhine, 
How my fond soul ecstatic sprung to thine. 

But mark me, fair one! what,J now declare, 

A deep attention claims a serious care, 

It is no common pafsion fires my breast; 

I must be wretched, or I must be blest: 

My woes all other remedy deny, 

Or pitying give me hope, or bid me die ! 








For the Bee. 


VERSES WRITTEN ON A WINDOW IN BREADALBANE, 





BY MR ROBERT BURNS, MAY Q. 1790. 


Aomirrne nature in its wildest grace, 
These northern scenes with weary feet I trace, 
O’er many a winding dell, and painful steep, 
Th abode of covey’d grouse and timid theep, 
My savage journey, curious, I pursue, 
Till fam’d Breadalbane opens on my view! 
A rifted hill each deep sunk glen divides, 
The woods wild scatter’d clethe their ample sides, 
Th’ out-stretching lake embosom’d *mong the hills, 
The eye with pleasure and amazement fills, 
The Tay meand’ring sweet, in infant pride, 
The palace rising on its verdant s‘de, 
The striking arches o’er the new-born stream, 
The village glitt’ring in the noon-tide beam, 
The lawns wood-fring’d in nature’s native taste, 
‘Nor with one sing’e goth conceit disgrac’d. 
Postic ardours in my bosom swell, 
Love wand'ring by the hermit’s mofsy cell, 
The sweeping theatre of hanging woods, 
Th’ incefSant roar of headlong tumbling floods. 
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Here poesy might wake her heaven taught lyte, 

And look thro” nature with creative fire, 

And to the wrongs of dust half reconcil’d, 

Misfortunes lighten’d, steps might wander wild, 

And disappointments in these lonely bounds, 

Find balm to soothe her bitter-rankling wounds, 

Here heart-struck grief might heaven-ward teach her scan 
And injur’d worth forget and pardon man. 








ODE TO M——. 


Suourp virtue from the fky descend, 

And hither deign her course to bend 
Bedeck’d with native charms ; 

All would, *tis sai8, with rapture glow, 

Each base-born earthly joy forego, 
And fly to meet her arms. 


But Ah! enthron'd amidst the gods, 
She sits and sways their blest abodes, 
Great Jove ev’n owns her reign. 
When first approach’d this iron age, 
She fled to fhun its guilty rage, 

Ne’er to return again. 


Who would her heav’nly emblem trace? ~ 
See lovely M. *s matchlefs grace, 
Her sweet contented smile ; 
Her crimson flufh, her artlefs eyes, 
Her mien array’d in modest guise, 
Her heart unknown in guile. 
C. F—--——k. 








To she Editor of the Bee 
LINES ADDRESSED BY A YOUNG LADY TO HER FATHER. 


Ox author of my being! far mage dear 

To me than light, than nourifhment, or rest, 
Hygeia’s blefsings, rapture’s burning tear, 

Or the life blood, that mantles in my breast. 


If in my heart, the love of virtue glows, 


| a 
*T was planted there by arrunerring rule, 


From thy example the pure flame arose, 


| 
| ’ Thy life my precept, thy goood works my school. 
\ 
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Could my weak pow’rs thy nam'rous virtués trace, 
By filial love each fear fhould be reprefs’d, 
The bluth of incapacity I'd chace, 
And stand recorder of thy worth confefs'd. 


But since ay niggard stars that gift refuse, 
Concealment is the only boon I claim 5 

Obscure be still the unsuccefsful muse, 
Who cannot ra'se, but would not sink thy fame. 


Oh! of my life at once the source and joy ! 
If e’er thy eyes these feeble lines survey, 

Let not their folly, their intent destroy, 
Accept the tribute but forget the lay. 





THE LIBERTINE REPULSED, 


Hewce, Belmour, perfidious! this instant retire, 
No further-eatreaties employ, 

Nor mearfly pretend any more to admire, 
What basely you with to destroy. 


Say, youth, must I madly rufh forward on fhame, 
If a traitor but artfully sighs ? 

And eternally part wigh my honour and fame, 
For a compliment paid to my eyes ? 


If a flame all dishonest be vilely profest, 
Thro’ tendernefs must I incline, 

And seek to indulge the repose of a breast, 
That would plant endlefs tortures in mine ! 


No, Belmour !—a"pafsion I can’t but despise, 
Shall never find way to my ears; 

Nor a man meet a glance of regard from these eyes, 
That would drench them for ever in tears, 


Can the lover who thinks, nay, who withes. me base ! 
Expect that I e’er fhould be kind? 

Or atone, with a paltry addrefs to my face, 
For the injury done to my mind ? 


Hence, Belmour, this instant! and cease ev’ry dreamy 
Which your hope saw so faolithly born ; 

Nor vainly imagine to gain my esteem, 
By deserving my hate and my scorn. 
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EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM THOMSON 
TO THE SISTER OF HIS AMANDA AT BATH. 
Nov. 27. 1742. 

I nope the ladies have at last got their wardrobe. To be 
at Bath, yet debarred from the rooms, must have been a 
cruel mortification to such as knew lefs how to converse 
with and enjoy themselves. The very situation of Tan- 
talus !—up to the lip in diversions, without being able to 
catch a drop of them! And yet, notwithstanding all 
these diversioys, I do from my soul most sincerely pity 
you, to be so long doomed to a place so delightfully tire- 
some. Delightfully, did I say? No; ‘it is merely a 
scene of waking dreams,’ where nothing but the phantoms 
of pleasure fly about, without any substance or reality.— 
What a round of silly amusements! what a giddy circle 
of nothing do: these children of a larger size run every 
day ! Nor does it only give a gay vertigo to the head, it 
has equally a bad influence on the heart. When the 
head is full of nothing but drefs, and scandal, and dice, 
and cards, and rowly powly, can the heart be sensible to 
those fine emotions, those tender, humane, generous paf- 
sions that form the soul of .all virtue and happinefs ? 

Ah then, ye lovers, never think to make any imprefsion 
on the hearts of your Di/sipated Fair * ! 





ANOTHER LETTER OF THOMSON TO AMANDA’s SISTER, 
NEVER BEFORE PUBLISHED. 
Christmas Day, 1742. 
I srxieve I am in love with some one or all of you ; 
for though you will not favour me with the scrape of a 


* Those pretty lines of Thomson are still applicable to Bath, but the 
serious and beautiful moderation of the fair at Edinburgh, seis them above 
all critigism. As 
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pen, yet I cannot forbear writing to you again. Is it not, 
however, barbarous,—not to send me a few soft charac- 
ters,—one pretty name to chear my mind withal ? 

How easily some people might make others happy if 
they would !—But it is no small comfort to me, since you 
will not write, that I fhall soon have the pleasure of be- 
ing in your company; and then, though I were down- 
right piqued, I fhall forget it all in a moment. 

I cannot help telling you of a very pleasing scene I 
lately saw : 

In the middle of a green* there stands a peaceful 
lowly habitation, into which having entered, I beheld In- 
nocence +, sweet Innocence! asleep. Your heart would 
have yearned, your eyes perhaps overflowed with tears of 
joy, to see how charming he looked,—like a young che- 
rub dropt from heaven, if they be so happy as to have 
young cherubs there. When awaked, it is not to be 
imagined with what complacency and ease, what soft se- 
renity, altogether unmixed with the least cloud, he open- 
ed his eyes. He danced with joy in his nurse’s arms. 
His eyes not only smiled, but laughed, and spoke. This 
put me in mind of a certain near relation of his whom [ 
need not name, 

“ What delights thee so, thou lovely babe? Art thou 
thinking of thy mother’s recoveryt? Does some kind 
power imprefs upon thee a presage of thy future happinefs 
underher tender care?” I touch’d him with unhallowed 
lips, and this restored me to the good opinion of the nurse, 
who had neither forgotten nor forgiven my having seem- 
ed to slight that favour once before. 

‘While thus I gazed with sincere and virtuous satis- 
faction, I could most pathetically have addrefsed the gay 
wretches of the age, the joylefs inmates of Bachclor’s 


* Richmond Green. + The child of Amanda’s sister, 
} The mother was at Bath on account of indisposition. 
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Here poesy might wake her heaven taught lyve, 

And look thro’ nature with creative fire, 

And to the wrongs of dust half recencil'd, 

Mistortuncs lighten'd, steps might wander wild, 

And disappo ntments in these lonely bounds, 

Find balm to soothe her bitter-rankling wounds, 

Here heart-struck grief might heaven-ward teach her ean 
And inyur'd worth forget and pardon man 


op’t TO \*—-, 


Swowro virtue from the thy des end, 

And hither deign her course to bead 
Bedeck'd with netive charms; 

All would, ‘tis oa/8, with rapture glow, 

Each base-born earthly joy forego, 
And fly to meet her arms. 


But Ah! enthron’d amidst the gods, 
She sits and sways their blest abodes, 
Great Jove ev'n owns her reign 
When first approach'd this iron age, 
She fled to thun its guilty rage, 

Neer to return again. 


Who would her heav'nly emblem trace ? 
See lovely M *s matchlefs grace, 
Her sweet contented smile ; 
Her crimson fluth, her artlefs eyes, 
Her mien array’d in modest guise, 
Her heart unknown in guile. 
C, F—_-—k. 
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To she Editor of the Bee 
LINES ADDRESSED BY A YOUNG LADY TO HER FATHER. 


Ou author of my being! far mage dear 

To me than light, than nourifhment, or rest, 
Hygeia’s blefsings, rapture’s burning tear, 

Or the life blood, that mantles in my breast. 


If in my heart, the love of virtue glows, 
*T was planted there by armunerring rule, 
From thy example the pure flame arose, 
Thy life my precept, thy goood works my school. 
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Say, youth, must I madly ruth forware than 
lf a tra but artfully sighs 

And cternally part with my honour and fame 
Fora compliment paid to my cyes ’ 


If a flame all dishonest be vilely profest, 
Thro’ tendernefs must I incline, 

And seek to indulge the repose of a breast, 
That would plant endlefs tortures in mine ! 


No, Belmour '—2'pafsion I can't but despise, 
Shall never find way to my ears; 

Nor a man meet a glance of regard from these eyes, 
That would drench them for ever in tears, 


Can the lover who thinks, nay, who with¢es. me base ! 
Expect that I e’er fhould be kind? 

Or atone, with a paltry addrefs to my face, 
For the injury done to my mind ? 


Hence, Belmour, this instant! and cease ev’ry dreamy 
Which your hope saw so faolifhly born ; 

Nor vainly imagine to gain my esteem, 
By deserving my hate and my scorn. 
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EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM THOMSON 
TO THE SISTER OF HIS AMANDA AT BATH. 
Nov. 27. 1'742. 

I nope the ladies have at last got their wardrobe. To be 
at Bath, yet debarred from the rooms, must have been a 
cruel mortification to such as knew lefs how to converse 
with and enjoy themselves. ‘The very situation of Tan- 
talus !—up to the lip in diversions, without being able to 
catch a drop of them! And yet, notwithstanding all 
these diversions, E do from my soul most sincerely pity 
you, to be so long doomed to a place so delightfully tire- 
some. Delightfully, did I say? No; ‘it is merely a 
scene of waking dreams,’ where nothing but the phantoms 
of pleasure fly about, without any substance or reality.— 
What a round of silly amusements! what a giddy circle 
of nothing do: these children of a larger size run every 
day ! Nor does it only give a gay vertigo to the head, it 
has equally a bad influence on the heart. When the 
head is full of nothing but drefs, and scandal, and dice, 
and cards, and rowly powly, can the heart be sensible to 
those fine emotions, those tender, humane, generous paf- 
sions that form the soul of -all virtue and happinefs ? 

Ah then, ye lovers, never think to make any imprefsion 
on the hearts of your Di/sipated Fair * ! 





ANOTHER LETTER OF THOMSON TO AMANDA’s SISTER, 
NEVER BEFORE PUBLISHED. 
Christmas Day, 1742. 
I ssrieve I am in love with some one or all ‘of you; 
for though you will not favour me with the scrape of a 


* Those pretty lines of Thomson are still applicable to Bath, but the 
serious and beautiful moderation of the fair at Edinburgh, seis them above 
all critigism. B, As 
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pen, yet I cannot forbear writing to you again. Is it not, 
however, barbarous,—not to send me a few soft charac- 
ters,—one pretty name to chear my mind withal ? 

How easily some people might make others happy if 
they would !—But it is no small comfort to me, since you 
will not write, that I thall soon have the pleasure of be- 
ing in your company; and then, though I were down- 
right piqued, I fhall forget it all in a moment. 

I cannot help telling you of a very pleasing scene I 


lately saw : 

In the middle of a green* there stands a peaceful 
lowly habitation, into which having entered, I beheld In- 
nocence +, sweet Innocence! asleep. Your heart would 
have yearned, your eyes perhaps overflowed with tears of 


joy, to see how charming he looked,—like a young che- 
rub dropt from heaven, if they be so happy as to have 
young cherubs there. When awaked, it is not to be 
imagined with what complacency and ease, what soft se- 
renity, altogether unmixed with the least cloud, he open- 
ed his eyes. He danced with joy in his nurse’s arms, 
His eyes not only smiled, but laughed, and spoke. This 
put me in mind of a certain near relation of his whom [ 
need not name. 

“ What delights thee so, thou lovely babe? Art thou 
thinking of thy mother’s recoveryt? Does some kind 
power imprefs upon thee a presage of thy future happinefs 
under-her tender care?” I touch’d him with unhallowed 
lips, and this restored me to the good opinion of the nurse, 
who had neither forgotten nor forgiven my having seem- 
ed to slight that favour once before. 

While thus I gazed with sincere and virtuous satis- 
faction, I could most pathetically have addrefsed the gay 
wretches of the age, the joylefs inmates of Bachclor’s 


* Richmond Green. + The child of Amanda’s sister, 
} The mother was at Bath on account of indisposition. 
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Hall *, and was ready to repeat Milton’s divine hymn on 


marriage : 
Hail wedded love, mysterious law, true source 
Of human offspring! sole propriety 
In Paradise of all things common else! 
By thee adult’rous Just was driven from men, 
Among the bestial. herds to range; by thee! 
Founded on reason, loyal, just, and pure, 
Relations dear, and al] the charities 
Of father, son, and brother, first were known + ! 


eee a er 


A MODEST EULOGIUM_ ON THE MINISTER. 
To bestow sintaical upon the minister of the 
day, discovers, not only a weaknefs of understanding, or mean- 
nefs of spirit that are contemptible, but it is, besides, natu- 
rally productive of such bad consequences to the commu- 
nity, as to deserve the name of culpable conduct. For these 
reasons, this conduct has ever been severely animadverted 
on in this Miscellany. But if it be a meannefs, ignorant- 
ly to applaud the conduct of the minister on all occasions, it 
is, on the other hand, still worse, it is wicked and unjust, and 
discovers a badnefs of heart to oppose him on all occasions ; 
and, whether he be right or wrong, to try to thwart his ope- 
rations perpetually ; a regard for the interests of the com- 
munity requires, that the conduct of those intrusted with 
power, fhould be scanned with the most cautious circumspec- 
tion, so asto prevent, as much as pofsible, the abuses of that 
power ; but the same interests require that improper oppo- 
sition to the servants of the crown, fhould be checked by the 
manly voice of reason ; because, if this be not done, the mi- 
nister will be driven to the necefsity of defending himself 


* Bachelor’s Hall, a house on Richmond green inhabited by unmarried 
gentlemen. 
+ Charming man! though thou art dead, thou yet speakesta 
Delightful pow’r of visual speech, 
That from the hollow tomb can teach, 
And make the voice of virtue reach 
To everlasting days! B: A, 
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by means of chicanery and corruption: The greatest evils 
that ever can prevail i in the administration of any country. 

The minister deserves not only to be protected from the 
effects of indiscriminate opposition to every measure,—his 
conduct requires to be viewed with a sympathetic lenity, 
which is ever disposed to make allowance for small errors, 
where the general intention appears to be upright; nor 
fhould he be severely censured, though abuses, that appear 
to us very glaring and absurd, be not reformed. Among 
the multiplicity of objects that perpetually demand his at- 
tention, it is not pofsible that he can examine each of 
them with the same degree of accuracy, as we are able to 
do the few that have attracted our particular attention. 
If they fhould even attract his notice, how difficult is it 
for him to attain the truth with respect to each! Those 
who step forward to give him information have usually 
some private end to serve, which they take care to conceal 
under the most specious pretexts. Conscious of this, he 
must necefsarily listen to such proposals with diffidence, 
and though they appear fair and plausible, he must stilf 
be suppesed to proceed with some degree of hesitation 
and distrust. In these circumstances, small obstructions 
thrown in the way are sufficient to stop even useful reforms ; 
and if the abuses to be corrected be great, the obstructions 
that are thrown in the way, by those who have been long 
benefited by these abuses, are numerous and powerful. 
The efforts of a few men, whose undue emoluments are 
thusto be curtailed are strong, steady, and wonderfully diver- 
sified, while the exertions of the few who have no other view 
than the public weal, are proportionably feeble and desultory. 
In these circumstances, is it to be wondered at if the mi- 
nister wifhes to consult, in some measure, his own ease, by 
allowing many things to remain as they are, even when he is 
privately convinced in his ewn mind that they might ad- 
mit of being altered for the better? Would not we do se 

if we were in his place ? 
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If therefore a minister, regardlefs of the trouble, and the 
multiplied harafsments to which it must subject him, thal 
set himself, at any time, seriously to inquire into the nature 
of certain long establifhed abuses, which seem to retard 
the prosperity of the country, with a view to correct them, 
he will then deserve, and eught to obtain a very high de- 
gree of praise. Should his exertions to give the relief 
he aims at prove even unsucce(sful, his merit will not be 


the lefs : 
For he 


That does the best, his circumstance allows, 
Does well, acts nobly, angels could no more. 

If unsuccefsful in these efforts, a generous mind would e- 
ven be disposed to bestow the greater degree of applause, be- 
cause the minister would, in that case, have had a great 
deal of trouble, and would have incurred much private ob- 
loquy, without having the satisfaction of procuring that 
benefit to the public he aimed at. 

On these principles, F feel great pleasure in having it in 
my power to bestow the most unequivocal applause on the 
minister of the present day, for his unwearied attention to 
a businefs of the greatest importance to this country, in 
which, I have good authority for saying, he has been seri- 
ously engaged for a considerable time past. The object 
that is in view is the greatest that cart ever claim the at- 
tention of any miinister, no lefs than the increasing the ge- 
neral wealth and prosperity of the whole kingdom, and 
consequently augmenting the amount of the national reve- 
nue, which must ever keep pace with it, to an astonifhing 
degree. But at the same time it is amatter ofso much intri- 
cacy to get a thorough view of the benefits to be derived 
from the measure intended, as to presuppose that a minister 
is pofsefsed ef no common talents, ever to be able so far to 
see these, as to become interested in the discufsion ; and 
the reform, if any fhall ever take’place, will so much affect 
the-private interest of qmany individuals, who have long 
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battened upon the spoils of the public, that am opposition 
may be expected, too powerful even for the minister him- 
self to withstand, unlefs the public fhall warmly counte- 
nance the measure. 

No longer to keep the reader in suspence, I have the 
satisfaction of saying, upon good authority, that the mini- 
ster has it at present in contemplation, to take off the 
whole of the internal duties payable by the public on salt 
and coals, Whether he will be able to effect this great 
object, in the present state of our knowledge of political 
eeconomy, is to me extremely doubtful. But if he thall 
succeed in it, I have no hesitation in saying, that he will 
add more to the prosperity of the kingdom than any ac- 
quisition of territory could ever confer, and will better 
deserve the praises of posterity, than all the generals, and 
all the admirals the ever pofsefsed ; and fhould he even 
fail in this attempt, the very memory of his having inten- 
ded it, if it thall be clearly proven that he did so, will 
mark him more strongly in the eyes of posterity, as an 
able minister, than any other transaction in which he has 
hitherto had a fhare. 

Such of my readers as have never adverted to this im- 
portant question, will think that I greatly exaggerate ; 
nor will it, I fear, be pofsible for me, in the thort limits 
to which I am here confined, to convince them of the 
contrary ; but I fhall venture to mention a few, facts, 
from the infinite number that might eaily be stated, to 
prove that I speak even within the bounds of moderation 

Every person is sensible of the thocking iniquity of 
the coasting coal duty, which, by adding to the price of 
coals, that must at any rate be loaded with freight and 
charges.of carriage, tends to raise the price of that impor- 
tant necefsary of life extravagantly high in one place, ia 
camperisen of another ; but few are acquainted with the 
great sums that this trifling duty obliges the purchasers 

VOL. viii, v 
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to pay, which in many cases amount to more than ten 
times what government draws; and fewer still are ca- 
pable of making any estimation of the retardment to the 
progrefs of manufactures in various parts of the country, 
that this circumstance occasions, and consequently the 
universal check it gives to the industry of the people, 
and their internal prosperity. But these objects, though 
of prodigious moment, I must at present decline to enu- 
merate, that I may find room to say a few words on the 
still more important businefs of the salt duty. 

The fitheries on the coasts of Britain have been, for 
ages past, accounted an inexhaustible fund of wealth, of 
prosperity, and of strength to this nation. Many volumes 
have been written on this subject ; infinite sums have 
been expended by adventurers in the fifheries, by govern- 
ment in premiums to encourage it, and by public spirited 
bodies of men effectually to establifh that businefs; yet, 
fin spite of all these great efforts, they are not at this 
moment an object of any importance, considered in a 
mational view. And had the efforts been a hundred 
Aimes greater, while our present salt laws fhall be suffered 
to remain in force, it cannot be otherwise ; for these laws 
as effectually preclude the only persons in this island, whe 
aver can carry on the fifheries with profit, from engaging 
jn that businefs, as a rope tied around the wrists and 
ancles of any person, would preclude him from the exer- 
cise of swimming. Sorry I am that I must here usea 
language that will to most of my readers appear to be 
enigmatical. The salt laws, as they are executed in Scot- 
land, are such a mafs of confusion and absurdity, as to be 
scarcely intelligible to any one, and would require a vo- . 
lume to display their ruinous and destructive tendency ; 
nor will it be believed in England that the same laws could 
be so differently executed, as to make them Sere a system of 
the most cruel opprefsion while they are there, in as fa 
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as respects the fitheries, scarcely felt as a grievance. But 
that it is so, the few following facts will tell; mor can 
they be controverted. 

The legislature of Great Britain has been long per- 
suaded, that unlefs the salt employed in the fitheries fhall 
bej allowed to go duty free, it would be impofsible ever 
to bring fith cured by us to market, at such a price 
as to stand a competition with others. Salt to be employed 
in the fifheries is therefore exempted from duty. This 
indulgence was made to entourage the fifheries, but it has 
produced a directly opposite effect ; and it would be easy 
to how, that in the present state of a great part of Scot- 
land, the fitheries could be much better carried on if no 
such exemption had been miade ; for in order to prevent 
the duty free salt from being employed for other purposes 
than that of curing fith, such a multiplicity of perplexing 
regulations have been adopted, as puts it out of the power 
of all but one particular clafs of persons from engaging in 
the fitheries in any way- 

With a view to prevent pofsible frauds, it is required 
that all salt to be employed im the fifheries must first be 
carried to a custom-house, where the owner of it must ap- 
pear, and bring with him two-sufficient sureties, who must 
sign a bond along with him, for a sum of moncy equal to 
treble the duties, to be forfeited, unlefs the salt itself, or 
fifh in quantity sufficient to have consumed that salt, in 
certain proportions ascertained, fhall be produced at that 
or some other custom-house, before a limited time men- 
tioned in the bond. 

When this is done, the owner of the salt is allowed to 
lodge it in a cellar, under the joint key of the custom- 
house officer and himself; and before he can move a bu- 
thel of it from that cellar, he must apply to and obtain a 
warrant from the custom-house, to take out the precise 
quantity mentioned in the warrant, and no more, an offi- 
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cer attending to see this clause implemented. If he sells 
a bufhel of it, the buyer of that must once more grant a 
frefh bond as before. If he means to carry it out to the 
fitheries, his permit bears that he may put it into such a 
-vefsel by name, out of which vefsel he cannot remove it, 
even were it into another belonging to himself, without 
an order from the custom-house ; or if he fhould do so, 
the vefsel in which such salt is found, together with. the 
cargo, are liable to be seized *. 

Without entering into farther details respecting this 
very complicated businefs, I fhall only beg the reader to 
remark a few of the consequences that necefsarily result 
from the regulations here specified. 

You may easily conceive an idea, that five or six poor 
men, who live upon the sea-coast, where herrings and 
other fifh abound, could carry on that businefs with great 
ceconomy, by uniting their little stocks together, to buy 
a few lines and nets, had they an opportunity of obtaining 
salt in small quantities as they found occasion for it, and 
were they at liberty to sell the fifh they fhould thus cure, 
to the first person that offeredto buy them. But if they 
can neither obtain the one, nor be permitted to sell the 
other, it is as much out of their power to catch fith for 
curing, as if they lived at a hundred miles distance from 
the sea. They cannot afford to purchase a boat, or nets, 
or lines, even for catching fifth for their own consumption ; 
so that they may be obliged to starve for want, where 
they might have had abundance. 


* Many instances of forfeiture on this account occur. Mr James Macdo- 
nald in Portree in Skye, aman of enterprise and some capital, in the year 1788 
had a vefsel in this predicament, actually seized. The singularity of h's case, 
as ke lived at near 100 miles from a custom-house, prevailed at length, 
aided by the strong interposition of his friends, to get the vefsel delivered 
back, but not till many months had elapsed, and much expence had beea 
igcurre d, besides the le. o. the whele season’s fithing. 
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Stich is exactly the situation of those numerous swarms 
of industrious poor, who are obliged to seek refuge in fo- 
reign countries from the idlenefs and want-which it pro- 
duces on the western coasts of Scotland. There are ma- 
ny instances of men on these coasts, who, impelled by @ 
spirit of enterprise, have unadvisedly ventured their little 
stock in the fisheries, and have been ruiried by it. How 
were they ruined you afk? The final catastrophe is va- 
rious, arising from circumstances, but in all cases of this 
sort, it is almost inevitable. A man who lives, we fhall 
suppose, at fifty miles from a custom-house, (and many 
places are more than an hundred miles from one,) finds 
himself in an excellent fifhing station. He must go to 
that custom-house with his two sureties, to bond his salt. 
Where is a poor man to find such sureties? This bar ties 
up the hands of many. Where is he to find money to 
pay for his salt? This bar ties up the hands of a much 
greater number. These difficulties overcome, he must 
carry home a custom-house officer, at his own expence, to 
see the salt lodged in his ware-house. Before he can take 
it from thence, he must go or send to the custom-house 
for an order to take it out, and must bring again that cus- 
tom-house officer to see the quantity taken out*. If he 


* If he even does send to the custom-house, he is not certain that his 
requisition will be complied with, as the following case fully fhows. Mr Rofs, 
a respectable man at Inver, in Rofsthire, had a quantity ofbonded salt, thus 
jodged in his ware-houses in the year He lives from 40 to 50 miles 
distant from the nearest custom-house. A great quantity of herrings came 
unexpectedly upon that coast, while he himself was absent. Expre{s, up- 
on expre{s, was sent to the custom-house officer at Lochbroom, to give out 
the salt; but this gentleman having conceived some pique at Mr. Rofs, ; 
refused to come or send to give out the salt; many days elapsed in send= 
ing these repeated exprefses in vain; in the mean while many millions of 
herrings were catched, and obliged thus to lie rotting in great heaps on the 
fhore. When Mr Rofs returned, and found things in this situation 
he, in a rage, broke open the door of his ware-house, and tock out the salt 
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catches fith, and finds himself straitened for food, or his 
neighbour starving, who would willingly purchase some of 
them from him, he neither dares consume a morsel of 
what was cured with that salt, himself, nor dispose of it 
to another. Before he can do this, he must carry the 
fifh to the custom-house, and enter them there, after 
which only he can be permitted to eat them. .The ex. 
pence of doing this, may be ten times the value of his 
fith ; yet this must be done, or his salt bond wiil be put 
in suit in the court of Exchequer in Edinburgh, and the 
penalty forfeited *. Not only is he obliged thus to send his 
fife to the custom-house, which, in some cases, might be so 
far on its way to a market ; butif any of his salt be left, he 
must send that also thither, however smail in quantity, orthe 
same forfeiture of the salt bond awaits him+. It is needs 


himself. Mr Rofs happens to be a man of proverty, and deservedly 
much respected in that country, and therefore he was not prosecuted; but 
had he been a poor man, the expences he would have keen made to incur 
en account ef this trespafs would have ruined him. These facts were 
fully authenticated to the commifsioners of salt duties, but no punithment 
was inflicted upon the officer who committed such a flagrant crime in the 
discharge of his duty. Ex pede+— 

* The species of servitude to which the poor fifhers in Shetland, and 
other remote parts of the coast, are subjected, of which so many men have 
loudly complained, is a necefsary consequence of th’s arrangement, and it 
must continue, in spite of any law to the contrary, 2s long as these regu- 
lations concerning salt are in force. It is indeed the only pojsible way 
in which poor men at present can pofsibly engage in the fisheries at all, 
It is men of property, alone, who can buy and manage the complicated 
businefs of bonded salt ; ami is it to be'suppo'ed that they can venture that 
property insuch ticklith circumstances, im the hands of poor persons, who 
have no security to offer, without employing great precautions to insure a- 


giinst lofs? It is the salt laws, and these alone, that are the cause of this 


system of oppre‘so. 

t A case was lately stated in this miscellany, vol. vi. p 208. in which 
@ man thus incurred five pounds expence, on account of five buthels of salt; 
many such do not occur, because such examples-deter wise men fiem vea- 
turing on such ruinous extesprises, 
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jefs to proceed in this melancholy tale ; any person cau 
foresee the result : The expences thus incurred are enor- 
mous ; the trouble to which the unwary adventurer is ex- 
posed, is inconceivable ; and in every case where this is 
attempted, without a large capital, ruin is almost inevi- 
table*. In consequence of this, nine hundred and ninety- 
nine, out of a thousand of these people, are condemned 
to listlefs idlenefs, who, if they were only allowed to buy 
salt, and sell salted fith with perfect freedom, would be 
busily employed in the most active exertions of industry; 
and by whom fifth could be caught and brought to market, 
at lefs than half the price they ever can be afforded for in. 
any other way. It is evident that lownefs of price, and 
that alone, can open up a market for our fitheries 
sufficiently extensive ever to render this an object of great 
national importance. It is the wealth that is to flow from 
this general diffusion of industry, that is to lay the foun-: 
dations of agriculture, of manufactures, and of commerce 
in those regions. It is these employments that are te 
augment the population; and it is this increase of popu- 
lation and of wealth, that is to raise the duties upon all 


* A gentleman of great property in the Highlands lately, whose name 
is here supprefsed merely out of respect, with a view to encourage some 
adventurous fifhers on his estate, took a fhare in a fithing adventure with 
them. The commifsioners, under some frivolous pretext, respecting the salt, 
stopped a vefsel with the fith when they were ready to go to market. The 
geatleman, who himself was bred to the law, was satisfied the commif- 
sioners interpreted the act wrong. He remonstrated to them, but in vain, 
He then wrote to the commifsioners of salt duties in England, desiring te 
know in what manner they explaimed the clause of the act in question. 
They understood it exactly as he had done. He then wrote again to the 
Board in Scotland, desiring them, in a peremptory manner, to say if they 
adhered to their former decision, as he was determined, in that case, to apply 
elsewhere for redrefs. They then were pleased to let it pafs. But it 
was too late. The §jh were, before that tigne entirely uselefs and had lost 


abeir market. 
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articles of consumption to a great height, and thus to aug- 
ment the revenue to an inconceivable degree, without any 
mew impositions; and all this is to be effected merely by a 
repeal of the salt and coal duties, which both together do 
not, according te Sir John Sinclair’s accurate statement, 
net above L: 18,000 a-year in Scotland. 

The minister who can comprehend the vast importance 
of such an arrangement, and who arduously desires to 
forward it, deserves a high degree of praise ; yet these are 
but a part of the benefits that would accrue to this coun- 
‘try from this judicious measure. Many are the branches 
ef industry to which this would give a beginning. Many 
manufactures that are not now thought of, and never cam 
be practised without it, would be by this means called in- 
‘to existence ; but the subject is too great to admit of be- 
ang entered on at present. 

I thall only here farther remark, that these regions, 
when their value comes to be adverted to, will be found 
to be more peculiarly calculated for manufactures, than 
any other part of the Britifh dominions, upon the phn 
‘that must now be universally adopted, by machinery. 
For weighty articles the communication can be carried so 
far inland, either upon roads perfectly level, or by water 
carriage, as.can scarcely be equalled in any other place; 
and the frequent streams of water, pouring down on ei- 
ther side of these vallies, from an immense height, give, 
them almost an unlimited power for turning machinery. 
Add to this that the hills on every side will quickly be 
covered with fheep, which will yield to the people, when 
they can afford to pay for it, abundance of animal food at 
a cheap rate, and the wool will furnifh inexhaustible ma- 
terials for the best and the most certain staple article ia 
this kingdom. The importance of this subject hurries me 
too far, and here I must pause for the present. 

Acknowledgements te correspondents deferred till our next. 





